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200 at Pomeroy’s Dept. Store, Levittown, Pa. 


Rapid-fire drive in newly-built unit of giant Allied Stores chain brings 
majority of employees into RWDSU. Petition to be filed soon for 
NLRB election. See story on Page 3. 





500 at Federal Sweets & Biscuit, Clifton, N.J. 


Victory by Local 262 comes as thrilling aftermath to defeat in NLRB 
election only three months ago, as independent union votes to join 
RWDSU local. Story on Page 3, feature Page 9. 





300 at Henry Heide Candy Co., New York City 


Contract signing with candy firm ends 4'2-year struggle by Local 50, 
which included 17-week strike and court battle that went as high as 
U. S. Supreme Court. Stories on Pages 3 and 6. 





40 at W.T. Grant Variety Store, Meadville, Pa. 


Quick campaign brings in employees of another unit of big W. T. 
Grant five-and-dime chain. Preparations now under way for contract 
negotiations. See story on Page 3. 











“Justice” in Mississippi 











AN EDITORIAL 


lynch, verb. To kill without authority or trial. 

murder, noun. The intentional and unlawful 
killing of a person. “ 

—Dictionary definitions 


The case of the State of Mississippi vs. Roy Bryant 
and J. W. Milam is over. A jury of twelve white citizens 
of that sovereign state has acquitted the two white 
defendants of the charge of murdering a 14-year-old 
Negro boy, Emmett Till. The jury reached its verdict 
of “not guilty” after only an hour of considering the 
overwhelming weight of evidence against the two half- 
brothers. 


Roy Bryant and J. W. Milam are free men today, 
although there is still hanging over them the charge 
of kidnapping the boy from his uncle’s home, a crime 
which they admitted committing in a statement to the 
local sheriff. But Bryant and Milam have little reason 
to lose sleep over the consequences of a trial for kid- 


napping if it ever comes to trial. For they will be 
judged by the same kind of jury that acquitted them 
of murder—and there can be little doubt that the 
verdict will once more be “not guilty.” 


What happens to Roy Bryant and J. W. Milam is 
of little consequence. They will not be the first to 
commit a crime and go unpunished. What is important 
is the indictment of the supporters of jim-crow and 
segregation, that is implicitly contained in this jury’s 
verdict. For by its action the jury has clearly proven— 
if such proof were needed—that the racists lie in every 
Statement they make to support “white supremacy” 
in the South. They lie when they claim to be in favor 
of “separate but equal” treatment of Negroes and 
whites, for there is no equality of treatment in South- 
ern courts before all-white juries. They lie when they 
say. that “Negroes are better off in the South where 
they know their place”’—because even Negroes who 
“know their place” are subject every day of their lives 
to degradation and fear and violence at the hands of 
a Bryant or a Milam. 


Even the State of Mississippi felt compelled, under 
the pressure of public opinion in the North and among 
decent Southerners, to bring Bryant and Milam to trial. 


But where are the killers of the Rev. George W. Lee and 
Lamar Smith, a 
63-year-old Negro 
farmer? They too © 
were victims of = 
the reign of ter- = 
ror that has dom- = 
inated the state 
of Mississippi ~ 
ever since the &@ 
U.S. Supreme 3 
Court ruled that @ 
segregation in the | 
public schools is = 
illegal. = 
RWDSU Vice- & 
Pres. Cleveland | 
Robinson, togeth- 
er with many 
others, has point- 
ed out the un- ' 
mistakable con- CLEVELAND ROBINSON 
nection between - 
the moves to end school segregation and the recent 
wave of lynchings and murders by die-hard racists. 
“Not only in Mississippi,” Robinson said, “but also in 
such states as Georgia, South Carolina and Louisiana, 
the racists are trying in every way possible to maintain 
segregation, but they know that theirs is a losing bat- 
tle. Integration is taking place in many sections of 
the South.. The old South is dying, and a new and 
better South is emerging. 
“But Americans who love democracy have a re- 
sponsibility as long-as Negroes continue to be lynched 
and denied their basic rights as human beings in a 
free society. We must make our protests heard, so that 
our federal government will take steps to protect the 
life and liberty of every human being. Federal civil 
rights legislation canot be uSed as a political football. 
“We in the RWDSU are part of the CIO and the 
American labor movement, and thus dedicated to the 
principles of equality and justice for all..We must do 





- everything in our power, within our union and our 


community organizations to awaken our fellow men to 
the need to participate in the fight to make democracy 
a reality. An important way of doing this is by helping 
the NAACP, both financially and by working with it.” 





Volkswagen President Draws Ire of Americans 





Unionists Blast 6-Day Week Talk 


NEWARK, N.J.—Here’s one immigrant from Europe that the CIO Auto Workers in this area don’t want— 
the six day week. Its threatened importation grows out of an announcement that the Volkswagen Corp. of West 
Germany is planning to use the Studebaker plant in New Brunswick for assemblage of Volkswagens for the Amer- 


ican market. 


Whether the corporation thinks that it 
can have a six-day week in America or 
not, its president Heinz Nordhoff seems 
to think that it would be a good idea. 
Only recently at a celebration marking 
the production of the millionth volks- 
wagen in Germany, Nordhoff was quoted 
as saying: , : 

“Work is much more satisfying than 
illness. It is not without good reason 
that the cycle of six working days and 
one Sunday has been in existence for 
thousands of years. 

“No doubt, a Saturday off would be 
a@ nice gift to many but a curse to others, 
Most people live only to escape them- 
selves. For them, another weekday with- 
out work would only increase the empti- 
ness and disconsolateness caused by idling 
away spare time.” 

N. J. State CIO Pres, Paul Krebs 
promptly set down his own ideas on 
the subject. In an open letter to Nord- 
hoff, Krebs said that while tLe workers 
of New Jersey welcomed the re-opening 
of the Studebaker plant, they did not 
welcome any six-day ideas. 

“Certainly” he wrote, “American work- 
ers cannot take seriously your espousal 
of the virtues of the six-day week, and 
recalled only too well that American em- 
ployers used the same arguments in favor 
of a 14-hour day, a six-day week; and 
employment of children at 10 years of 
age. They’re using the same argument 
now against reduction of the work-week 
to 35, 32 or 30 hours. 

“If a six-day work-week has all the 
virtues you claim, then a seven-day work- 
week would be 16 percent more virtuous, 





cooped up in an industrial plant seven 
days a week, when would they find time 
to buy and ride and enjoy. Volkswagens, 
not to mention Fords, Chevrolets, Chry- 
slers, ctc?” 

Krebs told Nordhoff not to worry about 
the “emptiness and _ disconsolateness’ 
caused workers by the five-day week, 
“They uSe the week-ends to visit friends, 
neighbors and resorts in their autos,” he 
said. “They see and play with their 
children. They relax with their wives. 


They improve their homes. They go to 
the movies, libraries, parks, playgrounds, 
taverns and other places of .relaxation, 
entertainment or amusement.” 

Krebs advised Nordhoff not to be 
thinking about a long work-week but to 
be thinking about the New Brunswick 
plant “as an opportunity to spur a still 
shorter work-week in America, rather 
than as a source or profits to your firm.” 

“In that spirit,” he said, “we welcome 
your coming.” 





Greenberg Wishes lke ‘Well 


_» Pres. Max Greenberg has expressed the best hopes of all Retail, 
Wholesale & Dept. Store Union members for Pres. Eisenhower’s quick 
and complete recovery in a telegram to the Chief Executive at the Fitz- 
simmons Army Base Hospital in Denver, Colorado. 


The RWDSU message was one of thousands of a similar sentiment which 
have poured in to the President from all-over the world. In another such message 
CIO Pres. Walter Reuther conveyed his “personal good wishes and prayers for 
your complete and speedy recovery,” as well as those of the millions of CIO 


members throughout the country. 


Pres. Greenberg’s telegram said, “155,000 members of the Retail, Wholesale 
& Dept. Store Union-CIO throughout the nation join me in sending their best 
hopes for your quick and complete recovery.” 


The RWDSU president told The Record that “while the President’s welfare 
is of deep concern, working people are also thinking about a relaxation of world 
tensions and the beginning steps toward world peace, in which the head of the 
U.S. government necessarily plays an all-important part. Many aspects of the 
President’s job call for continued, vigilant leadership, and I hope Pres, Eisen- 
hower will soon be in a position to resume his duties.” 
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Continued progress toward the 
goal of 15,000 new members a year 
and a 200,000-member RWDSU by 
1958 was reported by Sec.-Treas. 
Alvin Heaps last week as locals in 
various sections of the nation 
maintained: their pace of fruitful 
organizing activity with a total of 
1,200 new members brought in in 
the past two weeks alone. North, 
south, east and west, RWDSUers 
were demonstrating their ability to 
put their resources to effective use 
in building the union, Heaps ob- 
served. 

The goal of 200,000 members by 1958, 
year of the next International conven- 
tion, was proposed by Heaps and en- 
thusiastically adopted at the General 
Council meeting in Washington last 
June. The proposal was made against 
a background of vigorous growth 
throughout the previous year, which had 
swelled RWDSU’s membership by 15,- 
000. Announced as a modest goal which 
might well be surpassed, proof of the accuracy of this description has been forth- 
coming since last June, as lecal after local moves towards topping its target for 
growth. Brief descriptions of some outstanding organizing campaigns are given 
below: 





ALVIN E. HEAPS , 


Pomeroy's, Levittown, Pa. 


In industrially booming Eastern Pennsylvania a drive begun early last month 
at Pomeroy’s department store in the huge Levittown shopping center, has al- 
ready resulted in signing up a majority of the 200 employees. The store was opened 
just 6 months ago. Heading up the campaign are Int'l] Rep. Morris Malmignati 
who is being aided py Int’l Rep. Frank Meloni and Organizer Lou Jacobs of New 
Jersey Local 108. Aid in the drive has been forthcoming from the Bucks County, 
Pa. CIO Council, whose president is Frank Filatch. 


Preparations for a labor board election are under way, and the growing group 
ef organized Pomeroy’s employees is meeting frequently in spite of difficulties in 
getting a hall. Right now the firehouse in the small community of Edgely, Pa. is 
being used. Executive Vice-Pres. Sam Kovenetsky addressed the employees at a 
meeting Sept. 13, in which he outlined wages and conditions of department store 
employees organized in RWDSU. Among these are Macy’s, Gimbel’s, Blooming- 
dale’s, Namm-~Loeser’s and others, whose wage rates are a major goal for achieve- 
ment by the Pomeroy workers. 


Pomeroy’s is part of the great Allied Stores Corp. chain, whose 1,400 employ- 
ees at Stern’s 42nd St. are members of the RWDSU’s District 65. 


Reacting to the substantial progress of the organizing campaign, the Pome- 
roy Management has issued a circular promising some benefits to its employees 
in an attempt to woo them away from joining the union. The company has also 
handed out a few token raises. These, however, don’t make much of a dent in the 
substandard conditions prevailing in the store. 


Wages for full time employees range from 75 to 90 cents an hour, for 
part timers from 60 to 75 cents. It was noted that the employees are not 
covered by the federal wage and hour law. For these rates the workers put in 
from 60 to 70 hours a week at straight time. Those who refuse to work these 
hours are promptly fired. 


Meanwhile a committee of rank and file organizers inside the store continues 
to talk up the union among their co-workers and convince them that the best 
way to achieve decent wages and working conditions is: through the RWDSU. 


Federal Sweets, Clifton, NJ. 


To the northeast, in the Newark, N. J. area, victory was snatched from defeat 
at the Federal Sweets and Biscuit Co. when the 500 employees voted nearly unan- 
imously to join Local 262 RWDSU, after an earlier NLRB election had been set 
aside. This election was held June 2 and Local 262 got only 110 votes, while the 
Federal Sweets Employees Ass’n got 350. However, unfair labor practice charges 





FROM AUSTRALIA on a visit to United States came Arthur M. Storey, 

(center), General Secretary of Shop Assistants and Wholesale Employees 

Union. He’s shown here conferring with RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex 

Bail (left) and Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps. The Aussie union has 40,000 mem- 
bers in retail, wholesale and department stores. 


October 2, 1955 





FROM DETROIT came representatives of RWDSU’s newest affiliate, Cat- 
ering Employees Local 1064, whose members work in plant cafeterias and 
canteens in giant automotive factories. Left to right are William Mazey, 
attorney for ‘1064’, Pres. Max Greenberg, ‘1064’ Business Mgr. Paul 
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by ‘262’ resulted in the subsequent setting aside of the election results, and a 
continued organizing campaign won over many workers. 
On Sept. 15, all but three of the workers at a meeting of the independent un- 

ion voted for a merger with Local 262. In rapid succession, the employer agreed 
to recognize Local 262 as the workers’ bargaining representative, the employees 
met to act on a set of contract demands, and the first negotiating session was 
held with management on Sep. 21. 
Among the demands are, first, retroactivity of all gains to July 2, expiration 
date of the former independent union contract. The workers also seek the union 
shop, 25-cent hourly wage increases, welfare benefits, including a pension plan; 
overtime pay after 8 hours instead.of the present 40 hours, as well as time and 
a half for Saturday work and double time for Sundays; 2 added paid holidays, 
which would make a total of 9, plus three days’ pay for mourning a death in 
the family; improved vacations, 2 free uniforms a week instead of the present 1; 
equal distribution of overtime, equal pay for equal work, seniority and grievance 
procedure and reclassification of jobs. (A feature article discribing the Federal 
Sweets campaign in more detail appears on Page 8 of this issue of The Record.) 
Local 262 also recently organized the Palco Co. in Pinebrook, N. J., a cam- 

paign that included a 6-hour strike. As a result, the 62 workers won substantial 
wage boosts, paid vacations of 1 to 4 weeks and paid holidays as well as other 
conditions typical of RWDSU contracts. 


Heide Candy, Queens, N.Y. 


In New York City, in the borough of Queens, 300 employees of the well known 
Henry Heide candy company finally and firmly established themselves as mem- 
bers of RWDSU Local 50 after a 44-year fight which included labor board hear- 
ings, court judgments and, at last, a ruling in the unian’s favor by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Daily meetings with the Heide workers by Local 50 leaders throughout the 
4%4 years were an outstanding feature of this campaign, which paid off last June 
when the high- court threw out the company’s claim that the union did not repre- 
sent the majority of employees. It was the company which brought the case to 
that stage after the union had been upheld in every NLRB and court hearing of 
the case. si 

The question of representation was settled once and for all in a compromise 
election to establish the union shop in Heide, when the workers voted by a large 
majority for Local 50 to be secured in the plant through a union shop clause 
in the contract. ‘ 

Last week Henry Heide signed a fine contract with Local 50, which brought 
4 and 5 cent wage boosts on top of a 7-cent boost handed out by the com- 
nay earlier this year in a last ditch try to keep the union out. (For more 
details on the Heide story, see Page 5 of this issue.) 


W.T. Grant, Meadville, Pa. 


In Meadville, Pa., a town in western Pennsylvania about 70 miles north of 
Pittsburgh, the employees of the W. T. Grant’ variety store there last month put 
their names down on NLRB ballots for RWDSU. Some 40 workers are employed 
in the store, and 33 voted—27 for RWDSU, 4 for no union and 2 challenged ballots. 

Led by Int’l Rep. Ernest Burberg, the Grant people organized themselves in 
quick time, with about half signing up at the first meeting and the balance being 
brought in by rank and file leaders in the store. Contact was made with the group 
when several of the employees went looking for a CIO union in Meadville and 
found the Textile Workers. Textile promptly notified RWDSU’s Pittsburgh office 
and Burberg came to Meadville in answer to the call. Contract negotiations will 
begin soon. 


Holsum Bakery, Ft. Wayne Ind. 


Westward, in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 52 employees of the Holsum Bakery joined 
RWDSU ranks after a unanimous NLRB vote Sept. 15. The vote topped off a 
five-month campaign which took that long only because of intervention by an 
AFL union after the workers had already signed up in RWDSU Local 835. (Pull 
details appear in this issue on Page 8.) , 

In the South, organization of Mississippi Cotton Oil Products Co. is well 
under way, with 21 of 25 employees signed up in Local 180A. It’s the first organ- 
izing this local has done in several years. With the success they’re having in this 
plant, the ‘180A’ members are already being encouraged to look for other organ- 
izational targets in their industry, which is only partly organized. A petition for 
election has been filed with the NLRB, and a hearing is expected soon to set @ 
date for a vote. As Al Jolson used to say, “That’s only the beginning, folks!” 





Domeny and Treas. Stephen Lakatos. 
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Colonial Sugar Strike Won 


CHICAGO—The strike of 900 employees of 
the Godchaux Sugar Co., Reserve, La. is still 
going on, leaders of the CIO Packinghouse 
Workers emphasized while announcing a 10- 
cent an hour settlement with the Colonial 
Sugar Co. of Gramercy, La. 

Despite the agreement at nearby Colonial, the 
Godchaux management continues to hold out against 
union demands. No settlement of the Godchaux 
strike is in sight, UPWA leaders said, They called 
for an acceleration of the national “Don’t Buy Scab 
Sugar” drive now to be concentrated on the God- 
chaux brand. 

The 500 members of UPWA Loc: 1 1167 at Colonial 
voted to end their strike in its 147th day as man- 
agement agreed to wage terms that will match an 
earlier agreement gained by the union at the New 
Orleans plants of the American Sugar Co, and 
Henderson Sugar Co. It reduces the North-South 
wage differential by three cents an hour. Refusal of 
Godchaux and Colonial to meet the New Orleans 
level forced the strike April 14. 

The Colonial victory came after the union had 
launched a nationwide “Don’t Buy” campaign 
against both companies. The campaign speedily 
gathered strong support from both AFL and CIO 
unions throughout the country. National CIO as- 
signed Frank Cronin, Director of Region 8, to co- 
ordinate participation of the CIO affiliates behind 
the drive. 

Cronin hailed the Colonial settlement as evidence 
of the power of the “Don’t Buy” movement. “This 
response we are receiving in this campaign from 
unions all over the country,” he said, “demonstrates 
the power of labor when it pulls together. I am 
certain that a continued demonstration of this unity 
will bring Godchaux to terms, as well.” 


Press NLRB on Miami Strike 


WASHINGTON — The AFL Hotel Workers, 
who have been waging a determined fight to 
organize the plush hotels at Miami Beach, have 
made a strong plea to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to reconsider its decision not to 
accept jurisdiction of their five-month old 
Strike. 

The union contended that the NLRB had vio- 
lated the Fifth Amendment by denying the union 
due process by making its decision “without in- 
vestigation, hearing, or affording the union an op- 
portunity to present evidence” with the result that 
the Board’s decision was “not based on fact.” 

The union said also that the NLRB ignored the 
fact that the Miami hotel industry is clearly en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and that therefore the 
Board has an obligation to take jurisdiction. 
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CWA-CIO News 


“You realize, Chadwick, that this may cost 
you your next merit raise!” 


What Worries the C of C 


WASHINGTON—Washington Report, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce which 
only a few weeks ago strongly defended the 
flood of “dollar-a-year” business advisers 
which has descended on Washington, is none 
too happy about the election of labor members 
to State Legislatures. 





In an article declaring that 1955 “may well be 
marked as the year labor unions descended on state 
legislatures,” Washington Report complains: 


“Not only have unions endorsed and financed 
legislative candidates, but they have managed to 
have their own officials and employees elected to 
the legislatures. In Missouri, there are a _ half- 
dozen business agents, union officials and several 
union attorneys in the legislature. The chairman 
of both the Missouri House and Senate unemploy- 
ment compensation committees are union business 
agents.” 


The article says that a study made by William 
Brown of the Missouri State Chamber of Commerce 
poinfs to a “union invasion of state assemblies” and 
complains that “union lobbies” helped to defeat 
“right-to-work legislation in Maryland and Kansas,” 
to hold up a ban on organizational picketing in 
Illinois and to stop political contribution bills in 
Ohio and Michigan. 





what's New (iw our Andusbuy 


Threaten Women Organizers 


BRINKLEY, Ark. — Traditional Southern 
chiyalry brutally took a back seat here as eight 
men broke into the apartment of two CIO 
women organizers and threatened them with 
a mob of 100 men if they did not leave town 
in 20 minutes, : 

The women, Rubye Daniel of Dexter, Mo. and 
Frances Wigger, of Doe Run, Mo., stayed in the 
apartment that night, however, and went to Little 
Rock the next day to report the threat to CIO 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ attorneys and of- 
ficials. 

They had been rying to organize Phillips-Jones 
Co., a local shirt factory, and had succeeded in sign- 
ing up a majority of the workers. Indications are 
the management was aware of what went on, A 
spokesman for the company, James Malham, who 
said he represented Brinkley stockholders, admitted 
the men had “called on” the women, but said the 
men were “gentlemen, and I am sure they were re- 
spectful every way.” 

Meanwhile, the ACWA revealed that 250 busi- 
nessman under the auspices of the Brinkley Cham- 
ber of Commerce marched into the plant and 
forced union supporters to line up against a wall 
and have their pictures taken. 

Prior to the “mass mugging” and the threats 
against the two women organizers—for which ACWA 
has filed charges with the NLRB—the union said 
that a captive-audience meeting was held by man- 
agement and “many anti-union statements were 
made.” 


Challenge McKay on Strike 


SALEM, Oregon—The claim of Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay that he has noth- 
ing to do with policy making at his strike- 
bound McKay Chevrolet Agency has been 
sharply challenged by a correspondent of La- 
bor’s Daily. Theodore Thayer, a member of 
Local 210 of the AFL Typographical Union, has 
written a letter to McKay recounting inter- 
views that he had with Wayne Hadley, McKay’s 
son-in-law who is now president of the McKay 
Chevrolet Agency. A 

Hadley, Thayer declared, told him “that he was 
only the president of the firm in name only and 
had nothing to say on management affairs.” He 
quoted Hadley further as saying that McKay was 
arriving in Salem the following weekend and “would 
no doubt have something to say about the future 
policy” of the agency. : 

In his letter Thayer told McKay: “If you persist 
in making a national issue out of it by your failure 
to seek a solution of the stalemate that now exists 
between your company and the Machinists, then 
you will be as responsible as anyone else.” 





Florida grapefruit will have more 
squirt this year as producers act to 
meet state’s new law requiring 10% 
more juice. State legislature, with 
business-like eye on pleasing millions 
of state’s citrus fruit customers, acted 
in response to customer complaints of 
unjuicy grapefruit. .. A national trend 
toward larger families has lifted baby 
food sales to all time high. Gerber Co., 
biggest baby food producer, found rise 
in birth rate where dip was expected. 
One producer is ploughing some profits 
from boom into TV, sponsoring famed 
baby expert Dr. Benjamin Spock on 
upcoming show. 

Business good all over is concensus of 
nation’s leading commercial periodicals. 
A sensitive barometer, retail, continues 
to bubble up and up, with sales for 8 
months ending in August at 18514 bil- 
lion. Result: record expansion. In Aug- 
ust alone $286 million was spent on 
stores and other shoppers’ facilities... 
Continuing the high-volume trend for 
the past year were chain and mail order 
houses, whose sales this past August 
topped 1954’s August by 11.7%, making 


sales over previous 12- months. . . Sears 
Roebuck volume is at new high, Mont- 
gomery Ward gained over 12% for 
month. ..-Women’s and men’s wear 


it 12th month in a row with increased — 


chains showed considerable boosts, with 
1,665-store J. C. Penney chain scoring 
13.9% gain for August ’55 over '54... 
Variety chains showed greatest gains 
for this year, with biggest five-and- 


dime, F. W. Woolworth topping last year- 


by 10.2%. 

Expansion plans are announced by 
J. C. Penney for next year, with ob- 
servers predicting more emphasis on big 
shopping centers. Penney this year 
opened 34 new stores, relocated or re- 
modeled 140 others. The chain has stores 


‘in every state of the nation. . . Fedway 


Stores, branch of Federated Stores 
Corp. (Bloomingdale’s, A & S), expand- 
ing in Oklahoma City, Okla. Fedway 
operations, designed for smaller com- 
munities, are located in West and South- 
west cities... Allied Stores, (Stern 
Bros. in N.Y.), plans one and a quarter 
million dollar expansion of recently 
acquired Halle Bros. store in (Canton, 
O.) It’s Allied’s 78th store. Money will 
go into store and adjacent parking 
lot. . . Ten retail firms setting up shop 
in Roosevelt Field Shopping Center, 
now building in Long Island, N.Y. 
Among them are the Kresge five-and- 
ten, Grand Union and Food Fair super- 
market chains, Mallary furniture, and 
shoe. chains, Florsheim, Flagg Bros., 
Chandler’s and Thom McAn. 


W. T. Grant is pushing out of the 
frontiers of its big chain. of five and 
dime stores by opening 8 more in vari- 
ous sections of the country. All but one 


are new, and openings are scheduled 
for next week or two. . . Sears, Roebuck 
is opening a $1 million-plus department 
store in Reading, Pa. in a new shop- 
ping center 3 miles from the center of 
town. Another tenant of the center will 
be Food Fair. . . In Dallas, Tex. Sears 
is running an i8-page newspaper sup- 
plement trumpeting a four-store sale 
celebrating opening of new Arlington- 
Grand Prairie operation. .. 

At least one exception to the boom 
trend is Hearn’s Bronx, N.Y. depart- 
ment store and other branches. Com- 
pany reported loss of over $2 million 
during fiscal year ending Jan. 29, 1955. 
This is on top of losses the previous 
year of over $32 million, for Hearn’s 
Bronx and 14th St. store (the latter is 
now closed). 


Suburban Baltimore department 
stores are fighting the -battle of late 
openings, with four store branches 
drawn into the melee. Sparked by quiet 
little ads by Stewart’s, stating that the 
store would be open four nights a week, 
Recht’s branch jumped in with a promise 
to meet the competition, Hutzler’s did 


likewise with a bigger ad and one store, 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., which has 
been open 5 nights, now says it will be 
open a sixth... British retail co-op 
workers in 7 unions are pressing for 
wage increases of 10 shillings a week 
($1.40), with women employees demand- 
ing increases to equal 80% of the men’s 
wages... Canadiam department store 
sales rose 14% last month above the 
volume for corresponding period last 
year... Pillsbury Mills, after 7 years 
of paying $2 dividends, declared. a new 
dividend of $2.50 a year as result of 
higher earnings. ! 

Automation is coming to the retailing 
field. RCA has announced development 
of “Bizmac,” a gadget whith the com- 
pany says can process department store 
account files at the rate of 3,000 a 
minute. Experiments now under way at 
the Higbee Co. in Cleveland are determ- 
ining the practicability of using elec- 
tronic equipment like “Bizmac” to han- 
dle invoicing, inventory control and 
other clerical jobs. Others reported ex- 
pressing interest in such methods are 
Allied Stores and the May Co. Mean- 
while, Remington Rand, another metal 
monster manufacturer, has. been work- 
ing with the Associated Merchandising 
Corp. on a Telecomputer, described as * 
a@ point of sale recording device. 
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Local 1-S Stewards 
Map Plans for 
"06 Macy Pact Talks 


NEW YORK CITY—More than 200 shop stewards, of Local 1-S, repre- 
senting 8,000 employees of Macy’s, the world’s largest department store, 
met in an all-day conference at the Hotel Martinique Sept. 20—their first 
such ho ge since the local’s affiliation with the RWDSU last May. The 

conference mapped plans for forthcoming 

t negotiations with the firm and heard reports 

2. from officers on every phase of the local’s 
activities. 

RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Sam Kovenetsky 
president of Local 1-S, chaired the sessions 
and delivered the major report. Pres. Max 
Greenberg was a featured speaker at the 
,Juncheon given for the stewards. Other guest 
speakers were CIO Regional Dir. Michael 
Mann and union attorney Asher Schwartz. 

Pres. Greenberg hailed Local 1-S as “a 
powerful, democratic union of department 
store workers” and pledged the International 
union’s support to Macy employees in their 
fight to win a good union contract in 1956. 
He also described the structure of the RWDSU 
and its plans to organize the unorganized 
within its jurisdiction, in which Kovenetsky 
will play a major role as the RWDSU’s ex- 

ie ecutive vice-president in charge of depart- 
tin «a Ment store organizing. 

Kovenetsky’s report 





“= “Max. " Gotaedine 
RWDSU organizing objectives, and the prospects opened up by the forth- 


also dealt with 





Atteonatin session of Leead 1- Ss ennai ecinfesunee found (hese local officers and guests on dais; 
left to right, ‘1-S’ Vice-Pres. Phil Hoffstein, Org. Deby Valencia, Pres. Sam Kovenetsky at microphone. 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, ‘Record’ Editor Max Steinbock, 
Dir. Dick Pastor and CIO Regional Dir. Michael Mann. 



































‘1-S’ Vice-Pres. Bill Atkinson, Educ. 


coming AFL-CIO merger, as well as many on-the-job problems faced by 
Local 1-S members. He urged intensified political and legislative activity 
to push extension of coverage under the federal minimum wage law and 
a $1.25 state minimum wage. Two resolutions, addressed to Gov. Harriman 
and to state senators and assemblymen, backed this proposal and were 
unanimously adopted. 


Reports by Local 1-S Vice-Presidents Phil Hoffstein and Bill Atkinson 
dealt with such issues as Macy’s wage structure, union demands for a 
35-hour week, the union’s pension and health program, and other facets 
of union activity. Other reports were given by Education Dir. Dick Pastor 
on education and welfare, and PAC Chairman Charles Boyd on seiteniin 
action. 


Many of the recommendations made at the stewards’ conference will 
be brought up for discussion at a general membership meeting of Local 
1-S, to be held Tuesday evening, Oct. 18 at Manhattan Center. 


In other developments in the local, it was reported that the wage 
increases provided in a recent arbitration award will begin to be paid dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 15. The arbitration, conducted by Arbitrator 
George Taylor following a breakdown in direct negotiations on the con- 
tract’s wage reopening clause, awarded a five-cents-an-hour general in- 
crease to all employees, as well as a $1. increase in the minimum starting 
wage from $38 to $39, and 214-cents-an-hour increase in all steps in the 
wage progression structure. All increases are retroactive to Feb. 1, and em- 
ployees will receive their lump-sum retroactive payments in the week end- 
ing Nov. 11. 











October 2, 1955 


More than 200 shop stewards, representing 8,000 Macy employees, gathered at annual stewards’ conference of Local 1-6, held at Hotel Martinique, N. ¥. 








| Heide Candy Settles 


With Loc. 50-At Last 


NEW YORK CITY—Crowning a four and a half year struggle, the 300 
empioyees of Henry Heide, Inc. firmly established themselves as members 
of Candy and Confectionery Workers Local 50 last month when a union 
contract was signed with the well known candy company. 


Local 50 Pres. Frank Scida, who has 
been in the forefront of the long cam- 
paign.at Heide, declared that the gains 
registered in the new contract, which 
set a pace for the other candy plants in 
Local 50, “show in the best of ways how 
workers who are determined and who 
stick together can accomplish their 
aims.” 

The Heide workers won a three-year 
contract with wage boosts of 4 and 5 
cents an hour and 3 weeks’ vacation after 
10 years’ service, as well as establishing 
all the other benefits and working con- 
ditions in typical Local 50 contracts. 
These include 3% employer payments to 
the Local 50 Welfare Fund, providing 
family hospitalization and surgical bene- 
fits; 10 paid holidays; seniority and 
grievance procedure; and the union shop. 

In order to win the union shop, which 
the company at first refused, the union, 


Talks Open -With 
Men’s Wear Firms 


NEW YORK CITY—Reports on con- 
tract negotiations with three leading 
men’s wear firms, and an interim report 
on the union’s progress in setting up its 
retirement program, will be major items 
on the agenda of the next membership 
meeting of Men’s Furnishings Employees 
Local 721, it was announced by Business 
Mer, Martin Koppel. The meeting will 
be held Oct. 11. 

Talks are already under way with 
Weber & Heilbroner, Wallachs and 
Broadstreet’s, Koppel said. The em- 
ployees’ chief demand is for an increase 
in commissions from the present 634% 
to 744%. Meetings have already been 
held with the three companies, and 
others are scheduled to take place soon. 


Koppel reported that Local 721 had 
succeeded in winning agreement on pen- 
sion plan payments from every firm it 
has under contract. Thus all.‘721’ shops 
will begin paying $8 per month for each 
employee into the Retirement Fund. 
Meanwhile, the Fund itself has engaged 
the Pension Planning Co. of 260 Madison 
Ave., New York, to serve as actuaries in 
working out details of the retirement 
program. 

Tt is expected that the actuaries will 
have completed their studies in time to 
present the entire program at a Novem- 
ber meeting of Local 721 members. 











confident of its position and seeking to 
avoid a strike, agreed to a vote super- 
vised by the Honest Ballot Association. 
On Sept. 22, the Heide workers voted 
170-129 fdr the union shop, demonstrat- 
ing finally their choice of Local 50 as 
their union. 

The story of the Heide workers’ strug- 
gle goes back to 1951, when they voted 
for Local 50 in an NLRB election. The 
company stubbornly refused to come to 
terms with the union, and a strike be- 
gan, to end 17 weeks later with the com- 
pany’s promise to put a wage increase 
into effect and sit down to genuine col- 
lective bargaining. 


Back Door Agreement 


The bargaining began, but it dragged 
on with little evidence that the company 
ever intended to agree to a contract. On 
Oct. 9, 1952 the firm notified the union 
that since a year had passed since the 
so-called collective bargaining had start- 
ed, the union’s certification as bargaining 
agent had run out, and the company was 
no longer compelled to deal with Local 
50. A month later the company signed 
a back-door contract with an AFL union; 

Local 50 pursued the fight at the 
NLRB, which upheld the union’s charge 
and ordered the company to deal with 
Local 50. Eaeh time the company ap- 
pealed, until at last the case came 
before the Supreme Court of the United 

States. The high court refused to 

overturn the verdict of the lower 
bodies, and threw the company’s case 
out last June. That same month the 
negotiations began which led to the 

final agreement. . 

Throughout the years the local main- 
tained its organizing among the Heide 
workers, who were sparked by such peo- 
ple in the plant as Fred Alvino, Margaret 
Irving, Essie Diaz and others, as well as 
the Local 50 organizers who met the 
workers outside the plant every day, émree 
times a day. These included, besides Pres. 
Scida, Valentine Zorros, Tony Scida and 
Nelo Longarzo. 


Negotiating Committee 


The Heide workers’ negotiating com- 
mittee, which won the final contract, in- 
cluded those above as well as John (The 
Russian) Kostekovich, Ruben Linzer, 
Rose Toomey, Angelo Simone, Steven 
Kenith, James Woodward, Warren Taxt, 
Kay Savino, Charles Moseska, ‘Thomas 
Hernandez and Albert Matrangelo. 






INSURANCE CHECK for $1,000 is presented to Mrs. Sadie Smith, center, 

by Pres. John Freeman of Stationery Employees Local 585 on behalf of 

local’s Welfare Plan, as |. to r., employer trustee Herbert Markham, ‘585’ 

Sec. Henry Marks and RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail look on. The check 

represents second such payment to Mrs. Smith as beneficiary of her late 
son James, a union member who died in a fall at home. 





34-Day Strike in N. J. Nets 
250 Workers Wage Gain 


JERSEY CITY, N.J.—A 34-day strike that took place during some of 
the hottest days of the summer ended in victory last month for the 250 
employees of C. J. Mueller & Co., it was reported by Local 262 Pres. Anthony 


Auriema and General Org. George Brav- 
erman. The company is a leading manu- 
facurer of noodles and macaroni prod- 
ucts, 

As a result of their long stretch on the 
picket lines, the Mueller employees won 
a general increase of 12 cents an hour, 
of which six cents is retroactive to last 
July 9, and the other six cents goes into 
effect in July, 1956. They also won a 
third week’s paid vacation after 124% 
years of employment. 

Auriema and Braverman paid tribute 
to the determination and fine union spir- 
it of the Mueller workers. “As a result 
of their resolutions to stick it out on the 
line for as long as necessary to win their 


Pretty Girl Wanted 

Hundreds of beautiful RWDSU 
members needed at once to enter 
The Record’s Beauty Contest. 
Reward: many valuable prizes for 
winner and runners-up. For details, 
see back page of this issue of The 
Record. 








“Record photo by Roland Willoughby. 
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FROM FAR-OFF ICELAND a distinguished group of visitors to The United States lunched with leaders of District 

65 and then toured the Union’s 11-story model headquarters building. The Icelandic group included members of 

Parliament, government, labor and business representatives. They are shown with ‘65’ Sec.-Treas. Cleveland 

Robinson, |., Pres. David Livingston, 3rd from |., Recreation Dir. Sol Molofsky and ‘Record’ managing Editor Ber- 

nard Stephens (center). Visit was arranged by U. S. State Dept., which has brought visitors to ‘ee in recent 
months from Cuba, Honduras, Australia, Italy, Austria, New Zeland and Mexico. 
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just demands,” the two union leaders 
said, “the Mueller workers now enjoy the 
highest wage rates and best conditions 
in the macaroni industry. 





7c Raise in Jersey 
At General Box Co. 


DENVILLE, N.J.— Seventy employees 
of the General Box Co. plant here won 
a new contract last month with substan- 
tial wage increases and several improve- 
ments in working conditions, Int’l Rep. 
Fred Lifavi reported. 


The workers unanimously approved the 
pact, which calls for a general increase 
of 7 cents an hour. This actually equals 
about 9 cents since the employees work 
a 45-hour week and earn incentive pay 
as well as the time and a half received 
for the extra five hours. Rates now start 
at $1.29 and go to $1.80 for maintenance 
men. Average weekly earnings in the 
plant are $78. 

Negotiations were ied by Lifavi and a 
committee including Pres. John Hedberg, 
Vice-Pres. Tom De Groot, Sec.-Treas. 
Earl Talmadge, Chief Steward Pat de 
Ruggiero and Arthur Vogelsanger. 


Devine, DiBenedetto 
Head Buffalo Locals 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Locals 141A and 142 
elected their officers for the coming year 
at membership meetings last month, 
Int’l Rep. Tom Evans reported. Heading 
Local 141A will be Pres. Bee Devine. 
Local 142’s new president is Josephine 
DiBenedetto. 

Other ‘141A’ leaders are Vice-Pres. 
Regina Jasinski, Recording Sec. Marion 
Burke, Financial Sec. Anna Aichinger, 
Sgt.-at-Arms Theresa Abel and Trustees 
Ceciliar Achatz and Jean Cwiklinski. The 
trustees serve three and two years, re- 
spectively. 

Local 142 named Marjorie Walek vice- 
president, Mary Ann Ferro recording 
secretary, Vincent Albarello financial sec- 
retary, William Kollis sergeant-at-arms, 
and Emily Fiorello to the post of trustee 
for a three year term. 
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Amer. Tob. Settles; 1,000 Re-sign Check-Off 


CHARLESTON, 8.C.—Contract improvements ranging in importance from general wage.increases down the line to an additional water cooler for 
the 4th floor were won in negotiations between Local 15 and the American Tobacco Company’s Roi-Tan cigar plant here last month, Int’] Rep. Irving 
Lebold reported. The new contract affects some 1,300 employees. The agreement was reached and approved by the employees before the Sept. 24 expira- 





8-19 Increases 
At Ralston-Purina 
In Charlotte, N. C 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Wage gains 
ranging from 8 to 19 cents an hour 
topped the benefits in a new contract 
between Local 28 and Ralston-Pur- 
ina, feed and cereal producers. A 
large majority of the 70 workers 
received at least 11 cents in hourly 
wage boosts. 

All increases, which are based on job 
classifications, are incorporated in the 
job rates. As a result the new scales 
range from $1.30 an hour for the lowest 
paid classification to $1.96 for the high- 
est. The contract is due to run for two 
years, with a wage reopener after a year. 


Job Protection Added 


A number of contract clauses were 
revised to provide better job protection. 
Clarification of job seniority and plant- 
wide seniority provisions, and agreement 
by the company to a job bidding proced- 
ure when opportunities for promotions 
arise, were among the most important. 

In addition, the parties agreed to sub- 
mit all disputes under the contract to 
the American Arbitration Association in 
case they cannot be resolved otherwise. 
The union negotiators were led by Local 
28 Pres. Charlton Morrow and Int’l Rep. 
Irving Lebold. 


8-13¢ Boosts Won 
At Nutrena in Tenn. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Exceeding the con- 
tract pattern set earlier by the employees 
of Allied Feed Co., the Nutrena Mills 
workers, in a record-breaking, one-ses- 
sion negotiation with the company last 
month, won a new contract providing 
wage boosts ranging from 8 to 13 cents 
an hour. The new pact covers 80 workers. 

The Nutrena workers’ contract, re- 
placing the one which expired Sept. 28, 
provides a general increase of 8 cents 
an hour, with additional raises for 
several job classifications, Among these 
is common labor, which received 9 cents, 
the truck drivers, who won 1114 cents, 
and bin chargers, who received 13 cent 
increases. 

In addition, third week vacations were 
won for those with 15 years or more on 
the job. 

Regional Dir. Harry Bush, who led the 
union negotiating committee, said the 
cash value of this settlement is the high- 
est ever won by the Nutrena workers. 
Others on the committee were Local 19 
Pres. Lee Lashley, Chief Steward Mc- 
Kinley Jackson, local Trustee Eddie 
Strong and Stewards Ben Ingram and 
Herbert Jones. 

The Allied workers won a total of 8 
cents, with 5 cents effective July 1, 1955, 
and another 3 certs on March 1, 1956. 
They were led in negotiations by Chief 
Steward Warner Smith and Stewards 
James Wilson and Albert Allen, with 
esac Dir. Bush. 


‘ 





BIRMINGHAM BARBECUE sponsored by RWDSU Local 261 found these 


union leaders getting together for chat. 


Int'l Rep. Wm. Langston (r.) 


is shown greeting Britt Huntington, president of Local 114 In Selma, Ala. 


Others in photo are, |. to r., 


Jenkins White, Elliott Rose, C. Johnson and 


James Powell, all officers of Local 114. More than 1,000 attended barbecue. 





Jackson, Miss. Local Organizes 
25 Workers in Cotton Oil Plant 


JACKSON, Miss. For the first time in a number of years the members 
of Local 180A are organizing an unorganized plant in their industry. Led 
by local Pres. Sylvester Guster and Secretary Attwine Adams, the organ- 


ization of Mississippi Cotton Oil Products 
Co. is well under way, with 21 of 25 em- 
ployees signed up, Regional Dir. Harry 
Bush reported. 


A petition for a labor board election 
has been filed, and it is expected that a 
board hearing will be held soon. The 
local has been encouraged by its success 
so far at Cotton Oil Products, and ac- 
cording to Bush is already looking for 
other targets for organization. 


Below Union Standards 


Conditions under which the newly 
organized members work are far below 
those won over the years in the two Local 
180A cotton oil plants in this city, Buck- 
eye Cotton Oil Co. and Delta Cotton Seed 
and Fertilizer Co. The unorganized plant 
works two shifts a day of 12 hours each, 
with straight time paid throughout, for 
a work week of 72 hours. Most of the 
workers earn 75 cents an hour, with some 
getting up to 85 cents. There are no paid 
holidays or vacations. 


Wages in the organized plants range 
from a minimum of 99 cents an hour to 
a@ high of $1.68, plus paid vacations and 
holidays. 

Meanwhile, Bush reported. the 60 
workers of the Delta plant have won 
a new contract providing wage increases 
of 4% cents an hour. An important 
added gain was pay for overtime after 
40 hours for truck drivers and their 





Labor Plans Dallas Program 


DALLAS, Tex.—An eight point program for organizing Dallas union mem- — 
bers for political action was adopted here in a three day meeting of the first 
United Labor Assembly. Represented in the sessions, held at Southern Methodist 
University, were AFL, CIO and Railroad Brotherhood unions. 

The meeting was blasted by Ed Drake, Democratic County chairman whe | 
is closely aligned with Gov. Allan Shivers. He charged that labor was misusing ' 


the facilities of SMU. 


In an answer to Drake, Jerry Holleman, of the Texas AFL told the as- | 
sembly that the “light of truth” which organized labor seeks in government, ‘ 
will “frustrate the demagogues and political hucksters who seek to frighten 


people into fearing labor.” 








helpers during nine months of the year. 
For the other three months overtime 
starts after 60 hours, which was the 
regular procedure until now. Bush 
pointed out that this was won in the 
face of the exemption of cotton oil 
plants from overtime provisions of the 
wage and hour law. 


Also won was union coverage of sea- 
sonal employees, who unload and store 
cotton seed after harvesting. 


Rates at Delta now start at 99 cents 
and go to a top of $1.08 an hour. Begin- 
ning March 1, when the new federal wage 
minimum of $1 goes into effect, the 
minimum will be $1 an hour. 


Local Secretary Adams, who works in 
this plant, handled the contract talks for 
the union, with John Galloway, and Bush 
assisting in the early stages. 


$1 Minimum Rate Won 
At Little Rock Plant 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—A new one-year 
contract was settled between Local 98 
and the Arkansas Farmers Plant Food 
Co. in negotiations which were concluded 
Aug. 30. 

The agreement calls for raising min- 
imum wages from 87 cents to $1 an hour, 
an increase of 13 cents, plus a 5-cent 
boost in the skilled classifications to $1.10 
an hour. The negotiations also resulted 
in an understanding on rates of pay dur- 
ing the slow season. 

Previously workers transferred to low- 
er paying jobs during slow months 
took cuts from their regular rates of 
pay. From now on, however, regular 
rated workers will receive their normal 
rates of pay while they work at lower 
paid jobs, 

Local 98 Pres. Mathew Kellum and 


tion date of the previous contract. 

In addition to wage boosts of 5 cents 
an hour, gains won include three week 
vacations after 20 years on the job; 
maternity leave for a year; automatic 
rate increases continued for workers out 
sick less than 3 weeks; full vacation pay 
for those out ill no more than 3 months 
and out for personal reasons for no more 
than 25 days; pay for piece workers who 
lose time handling grievances, additional 
bulletin boards and more. 

The agreement on three-week vaca- 
tions affects more than 50 workers for 
the next vacation period. 

Lebold said the 5-cent hourly increase 
will mean about 6 cents an hour to piece 
workers, who number 500. In addition, a 
number of employees received wage ad~ 
justments in view of inequities. The gen- 
eral wage boost is incorporated into the 
wage structure, and brings rates up to 
a minimum of $1.03 an hour and a top 
of $1.97 for the more skilled workers, 


To Discuss Hourly Rates 


The company also agreed to discuss 
wage adjustments on hourly rates prior 
to the March 1 effective date of the new 
federal minimum wage of $1 an hour. 

The negotiations were threatened with 
a hitch at the start by the company’s 
interpretation of the newly passed “right- 
to-work” law in South Carolina. Holding 
that automatic renewal of the voluntary 
dues checkoff was illega] under the new 
law, the company ealled on the State 
Attorney-General to confirm its opinion. 


The legal official stated that there 
was nothing illegal about it, but the 
company then challenged his opinion. 
The union, confident of its position and 
eager to get ahead with the contract 
talks, compromised by agreeing to ask 
the members to re-sign check-off 
authorizations. 

The members responded overwhelming- 
ly, and as The Record went to press more 
than 1,000 had signed the authorization 
cards. Lebold said this left little ques- 
tion in the company’s mind as to the 
solidarity of American Tobacco workers 
in Local 15 RWDSU. 


“An Outstanding Job” 


Int’l Rep. Lebold singled out Local 18 
Pres. Elizabeth Porter “for doing an oute 
standing job in contributing to this con« 
tract settlement,” which was in intensive 
negotiations since early August. Others 





ELIZABETH PORTER 


making effective contributions to the 
talks were Vice-Pres, John Cummings 
and Steward 8S. B. Graham, Lebold said. 


The balance of the negotiating come 
mittee, which included 18 officers, stewe 
ards and leading rank and filers, consist« 
ed of Vice-Pres. Nan Carter, Financial 
Sec. Marie Hodges, Trustees Peggy Mure 
ry, Irene Reid and Lilly Mae Marsh} 
Stewards Luther Johnson, Minnie Leé 
Brown, A. T. Hicks, William Huger, wal 
ter Lemacks and Odell Clark; Minnié 
Waites, Edna McKenzie and alternated 
Cecil Ray and Dan Maree. —~ 
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41-0 Win at Ft. Wayne Bakery 


FORT WAYNE, Ind.—After a five-month campaign the employees of Holsum Bakery here finally won the 
opportunity to demonstrate their choice of a union. On Sept. 15 they voted 41 for RWDSU, 0 for an AFL union 
and 1 for no union, Int’l Rep. Joseph Romer reported. 


Fifty-two workers are ‘employed at 
Holsum, and they were scheduled to meet 
to draw: up contract demands as The 
Record was in the mails. A major aim of 
the workers is to win a five-day work 
week instead of the present six days, as 
well as substantial wage increases. 

The shop was contacted last April as 
part of a large scale organizing drive led 
by Romer in various parts of the state. 
Sparkplug of. the campaign inside the 
plant was Robert Fields. He has since 
been elected president of the unit, which 
joins Local 835 RWDSU. 

Romer attributed the delay in complet- 
ing organization of the plant to the inter- 
ference of the AFL union, which received 
no votes in the labor board election de- 
Spite a strong campaign to win the work- 
ers after the majority had signed up in 
RWDSU. 


New Ohio Turnpike 
Manned by Unionists 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio— When Ohio’s 
new 241l-mile turnpike opens Oct, 1, it 
will be manned by workers already mem- 
bers of a union. This became a fact when 
turnpike workers organized as a local of 
the Government and Civic Employes 
Union, CIO. 

A request has already been made for 
a meeting with turnpike officials to dis- 
cuss a contract. The new group is con- 
cerned with the fact that wages for toll 
collectors, as set up now, are lower than 
the rates being paid in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 





Intervening AFL 


Union Delays 


Flection at Alden’s in Lansing 


LANSING, Mich.—Delaying tactics by an AFL union at the Alden depart- 
ment store have held up a labor board election among the 70 employees, 
about 60 of whom have joined RWDSU, Int’l Rep. John Kirkwood reported. 


Kirkwood said the employees are re- 
maining solid in RWDSU and are turn- 
ing out regularly for membership and 
committee meetings, which are being held 
meanwhile. 

The AFL, which 
claims to have signed 
up a handful-of the 
people, intervened at 
the first NLRB hear- 
ing early last month 
with an attempt to 
pad the voting eligi- 
bility list with super- 
visory personnel and 
make other changes 
which might weight 
the balloting in their 
favor. The labor board rejected this man- 
euver, and presently has the dispute 
under consideration. 

The company, meanwhile, 
sented to an election. 

Last month, at a meeting between top 
management of Alden’s and Int’l Sec.- 
Treas, Alvin Heaps and Vice-Pres. Henry 
Anderson, at company headquarters in 





Kirkwood 


has con- 





Chicago, it was agreed that after the 
NLRB election and an RWDSU victory, 
the company would negotiate a contract 
with RWDSU. The company operates a 
chain of 14 stores in five states. 
Contact with the Alden employees was 
made in July by RWDSU Local 93 Pres. 
R. G. Jenks. Organizing inside the store 
“was sparked by Nancy Puller, who was 
elected chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee. Other committee members are Ol- 
lie Heath, Terry Hines, Goldie Simcox, 
Jerry Laughlin, Bob Stentil and Nell 
Zerkel. 


Ford Auto Price Hike 
"Unjustified"—UAW-CIO 


A UAW-CIO spokesman has declared 
“the Ford Motor Company cannot justify 
the price increases” recently -espomi 





The spokesman said “The economic 
concessions granted the UAW-CiO by 
the Ford Motor Comany could be ab- 
sorbed out of the extremely favorable 
profit position of the company.” 





Omear Again Heads 


Marx Toy Local 
In Glendale, W. Va. 


GLENDALE, W. Va.—Local 149, the 
union of Louis Marx toy company 
workers, re-elected the entire slate 
of incumbent officers at a member- 
ship meeting last month. The local 
leaders are headed by Pres. Paul 
Omear. “ 











In other actions at the regular Sep- 
tember membership meeting the mem- 
bers voted a gift of $500 towards the CIO 
flood relief program in the six north- 
east~states devastated by floods in the 
wake of hurricane Diane several weeks 
ago. 


The contribution came in response 
to a call from RWDSU Pres. Max 
Greenberg, who urged every local of 
the International to pitch in with 
financial aid for the flood victims 
through CIO. 


Plans for the coming political cam- 
paign were also announced by Political 
Action Committee Chairman Harry Ott. 
Fund raising committee members were 
named, and preparations were begun for 
a fall dance to wind up the PAC fund 
campaign. 


Local 149 Officers 


In addition to Pres. Omear, the Local 
149 officers are Vice-Pres. Frank Kaem- 
merling, Sec.-Treas. Edith Burgess, Rec- 
ording Sec. Charles Hess and executive 
board members Agnes Richards, Evangel- 
ine Sherick, Harry Ott, Joe Wharry and 
Harold Cornwell. James Weekly is Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, and the grievance com- 
mittee. consists of Miss Sherick. Scott 
Nichols and James Conaway. 

—Reported by Frank Kaemmerling, 
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Winnipeg Member Is Swim Champ 


WINNIPEG, Man.—The second person ever to swim 18-mile Lake Winnipeg is Rudy Shlack, a member of 
RWDSU Local 468 employed at Ashdown’s Hardware. The young former paratrooper conquered the grueling dis- 
tance in 15 hours and 40 minutes of steady stroking, beating the previous record by 1 hour, 8 minutes. 


The appliance salesman was nourished 
during his distance swim by rye and scotch 
whiskey, 10 chocolate bars and some 
sandwiches, fed to him from a _ boat 
rented with money from a “swim fund” 
set up by his fellow RWDSwUers in the 
local. When he staggered out of the 
water on Winnipeg Beach his body had 
lost 10 pounds of weight from the ex- 
hausting effort. 


Not a member of any swimming club, 
Rudy nevertheless provides his own 
discipline, with self-training in waters 
in this area. He’s done long distance 
swimming in Europe, in his German 
homeland and in Switzerland. Earlier 
this year he swam Falcon Lake in 
Manitoba, a distance of seven miles. 


Rudy immigrated to Canada from Ger- 
Many some years ago, now lives with 
his wife in this city. He was the only 
one of three swimmers attempting the 
lake that day to complete the 18-mile 
width of Lake Winnipeg. 





Mayor to Seek Aid 
For Toronto Jobless 


TORONTO — Mayor Phillips said an- 
other trip to Canada’s capital, Ottawa, 


to seek aid for this city’s jobless is pos-. 


sible during the coming winter and an- 
other conference would be held with the 
Ontario Provincial Government. with a 
view to getting the same aid as in 1955. 


“We cannot ignore those who warn 
that the coming winter may produce even 
more critical problems ‘on the job front,® 
he said. “We have been cautioned by 
labor leaders that there is unemploy- 
ment.” 




















































TLC-CCL Merger 
Scheduled for 


Toronto in April 


OTTAWA—tThe merger convention 
of the Trades and Labor Congress 
(AFL) and the Canadian Congress 
of Labor (CIO) will be held in Tor- 
onto April 23-27, next year, a unity 
committee of the two federations 
has announced. 








The malgamation will bring together 
more than one million unionists in the 
Canadian Labor Congress. 


The TLC-CCL unity committee has 
been working on details of the merger and 
a constitution for the new organizations 
for some months. The TLC approved the 
merger at its annual convention last May. 
The CCL executive board has okayed the 
merger and approval is expected at the 
annual CCL convention set for Toronto, 
Oct, 10-14. 


One of the problems involved in hold- 
ing the merger convention was to find 
premises. large enough to hold the an- 
ticipated 1,500 delegates from all across 
Canada. The meetings will be held in 
the Coliseum of the Canadian National 
Exhibition grounds on the Toronto lake- 
front. 


Nearly 20,000 Reported 
Jobless at Mid-August 


OTTAWA—A total of 197,800 Canadi- 
ans were seeking work on Aug. 18 last 
a report on the operations of the Na- 
tional Employment Service indicates. Job 
applications at NES offices across the 
country were, however, 57,000 lower than 
for the same date a year earlier. 


Declines in job seekers were noted for 
all regions. Compared with mid-August 
1954, regional totals were lower in: On- 
tario, 26,300; Quebec, 18,600; Pacific, 
6,200; Prairie, 3,200; and Atlantic, 2,900. 


ee 
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, 65 Security Plan Benefits Totaled $617,275 
uring January, February and March 1955 


q Benefits Include $351,956 Paid To 1833 Members Listed 
oe In This Section, Plus $265,319 For Medical Care Benefits. 
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the DRY GOODS 8. M. Rickman 178..57 | Albert Popkin 315.00 | Harry Isaac 100.00 GARMENT Jack Portnoy 708.88 MILLINERY Cc. Campbell 
May Jonn ali Victor Rosen 221.43 | Lydia Redding 130.00 | Reuben Itzkall 238.50 Willie Randle 110.00 Charles Carow 
° john 320.10 | Morris Rosenfeld 200.00 | Wm. Rosenberg 40.00 | Samuel Jackel 150.00 | Victor Alfieri 125.50; Ernest Rizzo 100.00} Louis Brandman 209.00) gtella Cohen 
the ~— Auerbach 85.00 | Louis Ruzzier 28.57 | Julius Rothman 164.28 | George James 100.00 Joseph Barlam 94.00; Arthur Roff 167.00} Charles Cohen 89.65| Lewis Coleman 
the uben Banks 100.00 | Bernard Schacter 38.50] Esther Siegel 315.21 | Moe Jeninsky 100.00 ‘ Fernando Rosario 355.80} Philip Fox 72.50} Jessie Elem 
Rebecca Banner 177.60 | Morits Seelig 135.71| Barbara Talansky 62.29 | Harry Jhunever 42.00 | Daniel Bloom 43.00) Pete Rotkowits 1.00} Lillian Horowits 100.00| Tommy Felton 
nto, Hannah Berland 64.00 | Fred Sewitch 46.00 | Charles Turner 12.09 | James Kirkland 34.21 | Aubrey Burns €1.52| Jeremiah Sasso  410.50| Joy Livas 60.40| Alma Piske 
Est. F. Brandeis 135.30| Sidney Shulman 350.00 | Jack Valaski 28.57 | Benjamin Klein 30.00 | pr, 4 Chai ‘ Arthur Schneider 455.35 Cyril McPhersen 117.50/ alfred Friedman 
Hermgn Cannon 42.86 | Max Silverman 108.00 | Morris Wank 28.57 | Bidney Klein 15.00 por er pool Py Arthur Schreiber 71.64| Max Meltzer 100.00 Baleb Goodman s 
see Cohen 260.00 | Harold Silversmith 100.00 | Gloria Weinberger 80.47 | Esther Kurry 47.43 | Nathaniel Cortes §2.20| Jennie Scime 151.20] Sydell Milner 67.50 | Jack Jasie 
\old- } — Cohen 25.00| Harry Skversky 76.00 | Milton Weintraub 93.00 | Rosemarie Lang 10.72 | tijd Coszart 180.78| Jerome Shapiro  100.00| David Rose 357.50 | Jack Kashinsky 
find ohn J. Costigan 660.40 | Judith Spelke 96.80 | Inez Wood 155.05 | Ceeil Laraque 138.10 |p Del Rio, J 100.00 | James Simone 931.93| F. Rosenblatt 100.00| Sam Kats 
Irving Davis 15.00| Jack Taubenblatt 52.00] Carl Wurtzel 100.00 | George Lerners 122.00 ; » ‘04| Milton Sobel 78.56} Constance Sayles 330.86) John Kell 
an- Billie E. Dukes 217.91 | H. Turnipseed 230.05! Bertha Zin 31.14 | Viola Lewis ED ge err lp f ‘ J 
Irving Elenowitzs 169.45 Jesus Vincente 50.00 ie _— ’ Ethel! Li blich 34.50 Loy Abe. $91.43 | aoe oe br } ene - —~ mg “an pany Rar ea 
ross . . elyn Lieblic . Ernest P ‘00| Morry Turner 100.00 na’ ne ; Jack Kosuch 
Albert Feldstein 371.42 | Rose Vogei 850.00 TEXTILE George Markowits 175.00 | Drnest Pagen | 208.00) sitredo Vasques 75.26| Evelyn Trottner 462.50 | M. Ohrnstein 
d in Harry Pingerman 290.30/L. Warshawsky 214.15 Joseph Markowitz 25.00 
Louis Feder 128.50| Michael Vella 17.10 | Jean Worth 650.00 | Gertrude Plush 
onal Irving Finkelstein 148.25 | Abraham Weber 27.00 | Neville Bailey 25.00 | Linwood Newsome 15.00 Alex Weber 218.40 A. B. Rechter 
Louis Flesher 209.48 | Harry Weiner 1,150.83 | Leon Becker 100.00 | Grover Phillips 100.00 | William Fishbein _85.70| so Weiner -332.58 wietne- Mebinsen 
ake- Florence Friedman 259.80 Benj. Weinreb 131.90 | Bessie I. Blutstein 41.94] Milton Porper 100.00 William Gallagher 250.72 5 KNITWEAR Geomae ies 
Irving Gellis 100.00] Wm. Weisman 177.00 |Sanford Bromson 100.00| gidney Prince 57.60 | Joseph Giangrossi 137.00) BUTTON Julia Agi 00.00| H. Schleictikorn 
Jacob Ginsberg* 1,280.00 | Moe Weiss 111.24 | Gilda Cafaro 304.50 | Ruth Provitch 821.70 Benjamin Gold 71.55 ++ = visky nape Max Gchncider 
Ginsberg 592.86 | Morton Weiss 128.57 | Willie Campbell 128.74 | Lawrence Raphel 127.34 | Albert Goodman = 100.00| 4.41. pernhard 193.46] wecene, 908.45 | W. Sonende 
Caleb Goodman 84.00 | John White 100.00 | Marg. Cardamone 297.21 | Max Rimalover 523.96 | Arthur Hyshiver 52.49 ’ Nathan Benson 1,245.45| W. rg 
Astr : ‘ Samuel Jacobson 262.53; Mary Bonilla 282.40} John Carollo 100.00 | James Thorne 
ea Gorin 35.00 | Harold Zuckerberg 64.00| Albert Carmen 71.36 | Helen Risman 167.42 Ww 
Albert Greene 50.25 Marie Carrero 195.36 | Nathan Rosen 190.59 | Louis Jubel 38.50| &. Carlo Colon 133.70] Rita Cutolo 22.29 | Paul Wasserman 
Marion Greenfield 93.80 FOOTWEAR Jewel Carroll 161.00 | Irv. Rothgans* 2,687.37 Eleftirios Kossiz 247.20 Eli Crespi 10.00 Anne Gjolanga 19.43 | Rubin Larsen 
Samuel Crossman 219.91 Prank Cherry 239.90 | Bam Rubeck "30.00 | Harry Landsberg 100.00 . Roberta Hauser 100.80/ Arthur DiCiccio 
Nathan Hirsch 69.70 | Hyman Berg 60.00 | Luis Cintron 153.50 | J hs Galerno 42.43 | Louis LaSalle 632.40 | Rosita Fanfan 154.53} Marcus Hoffman 50.29 | James Moses 
i Rosario Imprescia 114.28 | Monek Birken 67.64 | Barbara Damesek 121.80 Bteph. Schanckne 100.00 | 8amuel Lefshetz 314.25) Joseph Gangel  § 437.44| Harold Knowles —17.00 
1adi« Pauline P. Israel 288.00| Sophie Blank 86.68 | Frank Daniels 54.05 | Libby Schwartz 375.18 | Jessie Lifshits 95.55| prank Frisafi 6.50| Helen Mazer 194.65 TOY & GIFT 
last, Herman Itzkowits 126.00| Hilton Brummer 131.15|LilMan Deuber 238.80 | Herbert Sichel 25.00 | Bernard Liften 37.28 G. MeRiiget 331-0 
Bol Jackler 99.00| Jacob Cohen 498.65 | Michael DeHaan 363.60 | Kenneth Simurro 117.90 | Manuel Lopes _—125.65| Louls T. Harris = 99.62) Dorothea McQueen 146.69 | 8. Ashkenazy 
Na- Leo Kaliner 22.60 | Ben Daniels 40.00 | Robert W. Dunn 600.00 | Louis Singer 100.00 | Anna Mariconda  13.60| Marilyn Heyman 100.00}; H. Morgenstern 88.50) Myra Baron 178. 
Job — Jack Kessler 507.14| Jos. DeSanguine 36.00 | Louis Fein 12.28 Sluth 46.50 | Marie Martinez 127.50; Jean Kelsch 235.61} Donald Moss 380.00 | Rosa Lee Bell $1. 
the Morris Kornfeld 61.00 | Edna Dima 137.70 | Louise Feiner 249.54 | Har. Steingergen 953.00 | Harold McGovern 100.00) Marcia Lader® 8.847.50 Bernard Newman 100.00| g. Bogdonowitch 118.78 
Rose Kosdan 126.57| June Edwards 25.79 | Charles Felis 25.84 | Benj. Stepleman 79.24 | Thomas McKnight 38.50) Rae Levy 181.20} Irene Robbins 100.00 | Jerry Briner 6. 
than William Laminsky 119.50 | Irene M. Feinberg 18.20 | Ed Pingerman 113.60 Bullivan 100.00 | Frank Miller 374.00; Bam Mashel 100.00 | Marian 142.86 | G Burstein 100. 
Henry Langer 57.00 | Peter Finnengan 41.40/ Sylvia Fish 269.14 | Rosina G. 84.50 | Albert Mirailh 498.13| George Myers® 1,675.00} Henry Sternfeld 492.00/ a. Carlomago 
Louis Lesser 203.15 | Louis Gerstein 125.00 uel Fischman 400.00 | Jerry Tanner 38.40 | Abraham Montag 391.50| Sadie Nestel 162.70| Bernard Volaski 116.10 | Ben Cherwonsky 400. 
Sol Lifshutz 117.60 | Jack Goldberg 128.57 | Marvin Goldstein 50.00 | Pearl Wachter 337.00 | Elizabeth Mulloy 17.48| Charles Panzer 35.20| H. Wallenstein 47.74| Abraham Cohen 28. 
ji for Kenneth Maxwell 176.70| Max Herz 3.64 | Clifton Hall 100.00 ¥ 8. Ocestreicher 18.12| Anatole Perkins 347.60 Harry Cohen 36 
Alfred Westheim 100.50 
igust Irvin Miles 97.58| Miriam Levine 243.75 | Biwood Harris 546.35 Ann Williamson® 1,000.00 L. P. Osorio 118.80; Prank Poliszotti 125.00 HARDWARE Ann Coopersmith 
Alex Neimark 28.57| Marion Molsky 206.40| Luther Hartwell ~113.05 po Louis Pagliaro 100.00} Joseph B. Sales 36.00 Beryl Culliton 
On- Jaob Pollack 443.28 | Kiva 40| Frances Haughton 229.29 | Abe Winzelberg = 354.78 | Charles Panser  $16.80| Wilson Vargas 72.23| Max Baden 80.00| Solomon Dublier 242. 
cific, G Pomerantz 100.00 | Gert. Neuwirth 484.20 | Wm. J. 100.00 | William Wolfson 419.50 | Sidney Park 207.00| Fannie Williams 135.43; Peter Baldino sored Louis Ende 
300 Solomon Prince 139.00 852.30 ' Anita Hyman 300.00 ! Jacob Yonks 100. Angelina Polemeni 173.51! Jennie Williams® 1.280.00' ¥. R. Benites 13.49; G. L. Parber 
RD October 2, 1955 : $-1 








20| Anthony Magnante 442.84 


Anne Frank 86.34 Dolores Rouse 35.70 
Charles Howard 100.00 — Sactiter bo 
Joseph Hughes 1.25 | -vro ; 
Murray Shane 146.66 
Herbert Johnson = Gussie Shebs 104.91 
Max Katz / ; 
Carmen Slomka 288.40 
Samuel Kushner ae Irving Smolowitz 20.19 
pantry one 1.236.58| Franklin Solomon 100.00 
Evelyn Leon 142.15 an “Taylor® 1,280.00 
Gordon Liddle 46.80! Tucille Walton 24.70 
Hyman Fifshin 515.00 | arthur weil 2,000.00 
Hugh Marshall =117.00/ seymour Weinberg 51.68 
Gloria or a Albert Weiss 100.00 
A. R. Milro SO) H. R. Wesley 136.00 
Emil Monin 285.39 | Pred Wetnstein 67.24 
A. Notarfrancesco 291.00) syivia L. Witten 195.60 
Patrick O’'Garro = 100.00| Jeanette Wolf 34.62 
Louis Pagan 15.42| Benjamin Zeller 63.54 
Morris Paperny 201.55/ Cynthia Zubkin 41.50 
J. Pennacchio 103.69 anita Owens 67.96 
B. mi + a ote Nathalie Yudell 40.70 
eu! n 7 
Clare Potar 92.00 COSMETIC & DRUG 
Oswin Pusey 56.50 
Irving Raskin 203.00] Joseph 100.00 
Arthur J. Rendina pape Jack Altman 21.50 
C. Rodrigues - Marie Angst 25.88 
Ruth Roth 41.16) Isabell Arthurs 24.06 
é ——— ae John Aurello 100.00 
. J, Schemmer . Bertha Baker 66.40 
Jack Skolnick 100.00; William Barnes 623.60 
Frances Stiskin 287.84) Mildred Bellmio 6.30 
J. Tekulsky* 2.348.00/ John Borgiolt 50.00 
Ethel Tiplitsky 222.00! Abraham Boxer 28.56 
Ester Tropper 17.92) Ocie Ann Brown 280.50 
Hyman Vilinsky 26.64) Marie Burley 58.44 
Sam Wecker 1.30| F. DeGiovine 225.82 
Donald Wendell 100.00| Merle Dow 184.80 
a i Sondra Einig 220.80 
. m ; Nettie Fasanaro 208.20 
A. Fratino 100.00 
APPAREL Herman Fisher 100.00 
Barbara Gill 305.20 
Julia Alberts 600.00 | Harriet Golden 151.20 
Marthe Alexander 25.30| m1 P. Jacobsen 162.15 
Dolores Alpert 33.72) Carrie Jones 421.20 
Angelina Anatasia 242.86 | jJonn Kelly 446.44 
Isidore Applebaum 568.75| James Keyes 102.60 
H. M. Armstrong 37.50 | gam Klapper 20.04 
Elaine 8S. Barr 100.00} g xrzeminski 66.14 
Mattie Birch 146.42 Philip F. Levy 28.54 
Anthony Brincat 199.67 | peter Marasco 322.45 
Minnie Burke 500.00 | Frances Margulis 592.26 
—. — aoaee Mary Marra 397.08 
Elena Casella . Elizabeth Martin 17.64 
Irene Cole 100.00 | victoria Morgan 255.00 
Diana Crair 31.42! Mary Nugent 239.05 
sean ge Hed Elaine Nurse 123.20 
eorge B. er ’ Helen E. Pegrum 23.15 
a a bee Claudie Pierce 502.30 
ne ‘gq | Rachelle Pierce 135.86 
cille @. Farmer 115.59 Julia Pt 19.7 
Anita Pierman 116.15 on aren 119.70 
Lee Fox 61.84 uisepp! Pompi 61.32 
Jack Glover 35.54 Ruby Preston 193.20 
» carlos Quirce 371.42 
Isabell Gonzalez 157.80 | CF 
Cath. Gurowits 50.28] Mary Raso 557.54 
P. E. Gutierres 211.22 | Ruth Rivera d 
Sylvia Haber 242.40 | Raymond Robinson 95.50 
Henry C. Henfling 21.43 Alice Rosenblatt 90.20 
Ophelia Heyward 16.60 David Rothman 337.00 
Gladys B. Homa 149.60] Angel Sarraga —100.00 
Janet Horn 65.15 | Faye Schwartz 60.00 
Pauline Horowitz 86,70 nw dg —_ Bay 
Rosa G. Jones 80.46 0 aman . 
Vera Kantor 145.00 | Audrey Sheehan 234.60 
Lor. M. Kanzer 187.80 | Fred Singer 20.80 
Frances Kaufman 214.20 | Norbert Steibel 314.62 
Barbara Renney 168.00 oe : — 
Abraham Kessler 21.43 | Graciela 459. 
Rosalie Kirps 259.50 | Marie Valentin 315.40 
Judith Klein 75.00 = bl ar Roy 
Sara Kozak 163.80 | T. Washington .00 
o H. Kupferman 310.60 a —_—, 60.00 
Florence Lake 29.50 | Anna Wechsler 36.11 
Rae Lauterstein 40.03 | Frances Weisberg 102.72 
Janet Levine 29.95 | Marie Weller 81.82 
eh Sa 102.00 — 139.80 
Sara List 165.35 ary Whitney 207.01 
Anna Lundstrom 156.60 | Vivian Wilborne 305.66 
Marilyn Madans 125.00; Geneva Williams 130.80 
Ida coe Tee 139.43 
Juanita atthews 819.75 
Katherine McGee 500.65 3 
B. C. Montgomery 15.00 | Frank Akins 50.00 
Manilla Morris 316.40 | Manuel Alvares 197.00 
Dorothy Moseley 67.55/A. Anastasio 142.84 
4 — — Jessie Anderson 96.50 
5 pez . Ralph Andino 1.25 
Se Sane Neal onan Sidney Barletto 197.57 
Nunez Thadis Barnes 179.00 
Ann O'Neill 82.20 | Felix Berrios 535.76 
Emma Peek 134.80 | Bertha Bettis 105.42 
Anna Pilat 63.80 | John Bier 1,123.78 
Corine Powell 199.16 | Michael Blaha 205.60 
a a ae Daniel Block 231.10 
mos 4 Henry Bona J 
Dorothy Rebold 98.37 taunane Bonet i138 
ioe = rg ao Daniel Bonilla 46.06 
. Roman - Victor B. Bonilla 
Longinos Rosario 6.00 | *Clyde Bowers 1,381.94 
Carol Rosenstein 42.17 | William Bergon 100.00 





Joy Rosenthal 
Rossin 


164.38 | Joseph Caldararo 234.25 
218.40 ' Santos 


185.70 





Retirement Benefits 


The following members began receiving 
retirement benefits under the District 65 
Retirement Plan during the 1st Quarter 
of 1955, January, February and March: 


Morris Denda, Broadway Mfg, 
Fred Glaub, Harlem Adler 
Samuel Greenberg, L. A. Sales 


Samuel Gropper, Amson Purtsch 
Charles Hayden, Bloomsburg Mills 


Louis Knoblock, Shelton Mfg. 
Stella Levin, B. Blumenthal 
Joseph Yatzkan, Harlem Adler 
Otte Wolf, Red Robin 


Solomon Goldsmith, Harlem Adler 


Ida Malman, Lerner Shops 


Amedo Stefanelli, Lambert Novelty 


Elsie Fraser, Int’l Mutoscope 


Sarah Nagel, Peerless Sample Card 


Vera Cushin, Makegood 


Blanche Callender, Sturm & Scheinberg 


Leo Kahn, A. Cohen 





Rafael Campos 100.00 
G. Capriglione 117.50 
Michael Cardona 463.45 


Prank F. Carollo 276.00 


John Carollo 265.05 
*R. Carrillo 2,780.00 
Harris Chandler 342.00 
Silas Cheek 60.30 
David Cintron 34.29 
Ramon Cintron 96.00 
M. Clemente 1,311.00 
Ollie R. Coleman 101.40 
*F. B. Colon 895.00 
Pedro Colon 100.00 
Joseph Cupolo 100.00 
8S. D'Alessandro 353:35 
Alex Daniel 605.32 
Frank Danile 175.00 


Leroy A. De Veaux 45.70 


Ramon Diaz 1,254.36 
M. Donnarummsa 157.866 
Cc. D'Orazio 327.12 
John D'Orazio 4.61 
Joseph Durham 43.30 
George E. Ervin 31.60 
Mario Ferraro 100.00 
Viola Fogle 476.95 
Margaret Franck 116.23 
Juan Franco 35.10 
Joseph Frederick 364.28 
James Freeman 110.90 
Nathan Gaffan 31.00 
Edward Gales 100.00 
Estelle Gamble 56.06 
Jose Garcia 177.60 
Alfred Garreffa 175.00 
Joe Garzon 246.00 
J. Giambaressi 88.50 
Joe Giovinco 342.45 
James Gonzales 281.00 
Jose Gonzales 241.70 


Nicholas Gonzalez 24.00 
Juan Grajales 

John -L. Green 117.13 
Theodore Green 171.20 
Reiph Guardiola 119.70 
Julio Guszman 225.54 
H. H. Hancock 294.35 
Lionel Hardtman 150.00 
Harry Harris 100.00 
William Hawkins 254.05 
Ramon Hilerio 80.36 
William Inch 365.00 
8. Inchierchiere 184.76 
Marion Jones 279.58 
Irving Kaufmen 34.60 
Nancy King 769.50 
Peter Kuhn 56.85 


Salvatore Labatte 100.00 


Joseph LaGrega 100.00 
Elsie Lasky 110.73 
Gerardo Lebron 175.00 
Sidney Levy 28.56 
Luca Liggio 41.92 
Salvatore Lipari 175.00 
Frank Lobianco 145.00 
Daniel Lopez 128.00 
Rafael Lopez 204.10 


Joseph Magnavita 175.00 


Jesus Maldonado 142.00 
Henry Martinez 220.50 
P. J. Matarrese 28.56 
George D. Matos 25.20 
John Mattina 71.42 
Felix Mattos 100.00 
Donald Mauney 407.43 
Vito Mazzarone 576.24 
Paul Miller 20.88 
Russell Miller 274.25 
David Montalvo 164.22 
Froilau Montalvo 18.65 
John Monteleone 35.79 
Jesus D. Mora 399.60 


Bernardo Morales 350.40 
Jack Mori 

Reymond Morro 5 
Henry Day Motely 538.50 
Jose Moyet 36.00 
Cherles Navas 16.90 
William Negron 
Edward T. Nelson 90.00 
Sidney Newberg 
Guarino Ortado 
Angel Ortiz 10.00 


John A. Payton 80.42 
George Pelzer 468.86 
Vidal Placensia 441.35 


Celestino Pomales 269.18 
Ernest Popp 

Anthony Ptichar 
Robert W. Purkess 53.00 
Eduardo Quinones 457.00 


Victor Quintana 55.00 
Charles Ramires 42.86 
Luis Ramos 100.00 
Jorge Rios 1 


4.28 
Ambroge Ritchie 14.28 
Jose Rivera 326.00 
Vincent Rivera 71.42 
Bernardo Rodrigues 71.16 
Lorenzo Rodriguez 30.00 
Manuel Rodriguez 196.00 


R. Rodriguez 24.50 
*Rudolph Rolle 2.280.00 
Raymond Roman 193.00 
Salvatore Rovetto 172.00 
Fred Ruiz 164.42 
Jose Ruiz 351.00 
Raul R. Ruis 390.00 
James Russo 175.00 
Nemesio Santiago 153.92 


Leon Saxton 27.86 
Joseph Sedorowits 100.00 


Bernice Shechter 59.87 
Ralph Simonetti 100.00 
Gregorio Soto 111.78 
*Frank Sousa 2,502.70 
R. J. Steward, Jr. 60.82 
James Stiuso 114.28 
Vv. Tagliarini 1.156.78 
Juan Talavera 238.30 
Prospero Tardie 85.70 
John Tichy 923.86 
Manuel Urdas 223.00 
Arthur Vallario 100.00 
Rafael C. Vargas 142.84 


Prank Varisco 
*Maria Vasques 2.280.00 


Narcisco Vega 100.00 
Mario Viscione 80.20 
Joseph Waller 105.00 
James William 242. 

John Williams 100.00 
Earl Wilson 100.00 
Robert Woods 50.00 
Joseph Wright 100.00 
Martin Zadjura 10.50 
*J. Zimmerman  1.280.00 








David Broughton 83.65 


Lemuel Brown 57.4 
Jose Carrion 100.00 
James Chahalis 100.00 
Anthony Chickory 07.07 
Wilmot Christie ‘9 
Isaac Cohen oT. 

Sam Cohen 65.75 
Charles Colon 151.20 
Paul Corace 102.24 
Eddie Crockett 126.82 
Miles Davis 25.20 


Michael DeMarco 529.00 
Victor Diaz 232.50 
John Diesso 78.17 
A. Dispenzieri 114.28 
Herbert Feldman 175.00 


Moses Flowers 304.32 
Prank Folliard 42.43 
Richard Fuller 19.80 
Stanley Fusco 20.00 
William Gill 35.40 
Jack Goldstein 263.90 
Jacob Goldstein 34.40 
Victor Hawkins 220.00 
Evan Haynes 218.16 
Joseph Hinkle 1,075.10 
Neal Hoey 123. 

Harvey Hunter 180.00 
Ruben Hyman 150.00 
Robert Johnson 100.60 
Georges Jones 167.76 
Joseph Jones 155.00 
Peter Kerkhoff 100.00 
Lynette Kohut 100.00 
Patrick Lanci 296.42 
Sol Lipsky 35.46 
A. Lombardi 1,082.77 
William Marshall 02.84 
Ellen Martin 71.57 
Paul Mateyonas 192.58 


Bernard Medina 15.00 
Willis McCarthy 207.50 
Decimo Neve 20.80 
*Liberio Olive 1,280.00 
Isabelino Pacheco 50.00 


Namon Patillo * 3862.98 
Karl Pfifferling 50.00 
Raul Rodrigues 38.50 
Victor Redriguezs 185.36 


Benny Rozenperl 38.14 
Merris Sechartoff 1.54 


Benny Schwartz 08.51 
Gaetano Simeti 71.57 
Helen Stawarz 275.50 


*Alfred Stewart 2,500.00 
Ben Szmanski 419.78 
Oliver Tartt 572.16 
David Thomas 68.21 
Chester Tosini 62.24 
Willie Walker 93.00 
Peter Washington 408.97 
Billy Williams 321.52 
*James Williams 2,280.00 
Benjamin Wilson 100.00 
NEEDLE PROCESSING 
Addilit Addison 98.50 


Larissa Addison 55.85 
Edith Bell 105.40 
Agnes M. Ben 22.40 
Margarita Boirle 124.25 
Ernestine Brown 125.67 
J. Estremera 268.33 
*Mary Fabian 1,000.00 
Louis Flax 158.25 
Lillian Friedman 45.60 
Lena Goldstein 12,78 
Eliza Howard 32.32 
Lena Lichstein 29.14 


Teodoro Lopez 8.40 
Moises D. Lorenzi 100.00 
Nettie Marino 


(Piccolo) 448.20 
Frank Mortoro 204.60 
Hattie Myles 787.10 
Angelina Nella 21.40 
Marie L. Newsam 174.40 


Carmen M. Ochoa 142.80 


Joseph Orlowski 281.70 
Clotilde Riesco 556.70 
M. A. Rivera 16.64 
William Ritter 100.00 
Juana Rodriguez 152.14 
Elvira Romano 23.46 
Pilar 8. Santiago 110.58 
Anna Scalafini 149.14 
Alda’ Stephens 85.25 
Anna Zambuto 347.80 


Bertha Hoppenfeld 38.00 
Eilene Roberts 64.60 


METAL PROCESSING 


Eugenio Acevedo 8.40 
Eusebio Acosta 7.26 


Dennis Askins 20.00 
Charles Baldwin 52.60 
Ralph Benedict 111.06 
Solomon Byrd 18.00 
Hyman Cohen 279.90 
Wesley Cole 50.40 
Helen Conwell 146.00 
Ruby Crooks 40.00 
James Cullem 959.87 
IL D. Davidson 592.66 
Gertrude Engel 3.20 
Leo Epstein 10.68 
P. J. Eschemuller 104.70 
B. Estrada 14.40 


Abraham Feldman 106.06 
*Edward Ferrara 1,260.00 
Amada Flores 41.16 
John Freeman 4.71 


Isaac Gallashaw 163.00 
Della Gant 928.85 
Pasquale Giadina 200.00 
Ernesto Gonzales 14.50 
Anne Grosse 121.80 
Gertrude Hahn 86.40 


Jose Hernandez 102.90 
Louise Herndon 6.12 
Mattie M. Howse 
Carmen Irizarry 271.60 
Benjamin Jackson 13.74 








James Romanelli 156.11 
Jerry Romanelli 106.71 
CHEMICAL & PAINT 
Joe Adragns 100.00 

Alonso 32.00 
John Antonak 03.25 
Robert Boyd 22.20 


Gladys Johnson 76.03 
Holman Johnson 1.69 
Sarah Johnson 61.00 
Emma Kirkland 30.00 
Maurice Kish 100.00 
Salvatore Lamagna 30.70 
Mary Leo 26.50 
Lillian Lewis 191.38 
Rose E. Long 47.08 
William Lynskey 1823.36 
Carmen Maldando 268.00 

175.00 
James Marrimon 50.60 
Jessie Matos 268.36 
Jennie McBride 87.18 

223.44 
Emil Morales 100.00 
a. 126.88 
Harold Morse 40.00 
Jose Olmo 138.00 








Konrad Ostner 534.57 | Sidney Sachs 150.00 
Lola Parducei 101.70 | Gidmey Scheuer 1,003.10 
Bva Mae 12.80 | William Sehneider 165.00 
Eusevio Peres 10000 | Louis Bc 77.00 
Gumersindo Peres 71.60 | Ralph Goler, Jr. 42.50 
Alice Pinder 1,005.27 | Arlene Solomon 175.00 
Rafael Quinones 47.05 | Mee Solomon 80 
Robert L. Ramsey 164.00 | Shirley Sondak 101.10 
Bernice Rivera 13.10 | Sol Stark 272.00 
Claudia Rivera 278.99 | Bwald Starks 175.00 
Manuel Rivera 318.18 | Michael Steiker 354.12 
Louls Sadolsky 91.42 | Luis Torres 83.00 
Manuel Santos 315.71 | Raymond Vassallo 157.14 
Martin Savinsky 568.05 | Tillie Wallach 55.00 
Cirillo Soto 100.00 | Herbert Weiss 285.93 
Otto Spies 25.00 

Elias C. Torres 141.00 RETAIL T.Y. 

D. B.O. Valensuela 22.44 

Nemincio Vargas 200.00 | Juliet Abrams 53.55 
Vito Vasile 117.86 | Teddy Alpert 25.00 
Colin Veles 123.60 | Hattie Bates 101.52 
Ricardo Veles 100.00 | Cefus Beasley 76.65 
Sylvia E. Watford 15600 | Betty Bernstein 689.14 
Charles E. Weaver 23.14 | Paul Bernstein 100.00 
Allen Taylor Henry Beuret 268.28 








Gaestano Iannace 
Lawrence Kerley 
Arthur L. Kinsley 
Harry Kreiger 
Carl Kuetzman 
Carl Kurts 
Harry Leff 
Edward John Leo 
Sylvia Leventer 
Irving Lieberman 
Joe Lillard 
Arnold Maisel 

N. Merinstein 
Elijah Minson 
Louls Nemeth 


Oscar Ogman 
Emil Parsyk 
Louls Peltz 
Phillip Pilato 
Robert Pliskin 
Henry Preston 
Catherine Rabeloe 
Louls Rind 
Harry Roberts 
Walter Rose 


51.04 
76.56 
143.00 
244.00 
25.00 
190.00 
195.60 





Bmanuel Fox 97.00 
Charlies Fulcher 100.00 
Irving Graft 80.50 
Arthur Hansen 100.00 
Clara 8. Hart 439.47 
Robert Kravitz 119.40 
Walter Kromberg 87.35 
William Margulis 497.02 
Bernard Moss 139.20 
William Nova 135.71 
Frank Olmeda 474.26 
Murray Olsher 30.00 
John Palazzolo 165.32 
Morris Pereiera 36.00 
Paul Soffrin 54.00 
Israel Weiner 196.65 


Oharles Wendroff 10.00 
DIRECT MAIL 


Maria Abraham 71.39 
George Abramowitz 57.14 
Levi W. Alexander 359.97 
Mildred Amorello 61.74 
Joseph Anderson 135.71 

















Happy Sendoff forh 
Retiring Under |5 
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WILLIAM VAILS is congratulated by his coworkers at Felsway Shoegoccasio 
a 65er for the past 16 years and Felsway employee over a dozen ye n bein 
Scher as the employer and shopmates help to make the celebration @#able o: 
RETAIL MISO. Marie Bochicchio 100.00 , Arnesia F. Sanders 43.17 , John C. Austin 110.00 Ge 
Harry Bronner 228.70 | George Sa: 13.00 | Jeanne Bachman 138.64 He 
Adele Abrahams 168.08 | go) Garron 307.00 | Joseph Sauerhoff 100.00 | Shirley A. Baker 100.00 Ne 
Fanny Arroll 174.00 | Abe Cohen 42,09 | Zdmund Siraguss 176.00 | Bvelyn W. Barker 26. Al 
239.86 | Adem Daniel 100.09 | William Sommer 50.923 | Janet Bell 229.40 Ag 
Lester Auerbach Damon B. Davis 100.09 | Victor Stevens 494.10 | Josie Bowen 420.20 ae 
Edith Blank 771.03 | Beverly Dixon 27.31 | “Merry Vingan 12,280.00 | Alice E. Bueno 16.97 C 
sel Carron 176.00 | *Harry Drucker 2,220.00 Percy Watkins .00 | Anthony Buonicors 4 ”~ 
Jack Oharap 189.80 | Victor J. Dupont 57.14 Wishnew 66.75 | Theodora Campbell 4 
Jerome P. Cohen 40.00 | Israel Einhorn 76.00 | Harry R. Wolff 260.00 | William Cannon 1. 
J. Ww. 196.00 | Irving Falkowits 15.00 Loretta Oapect 58.40 
Louls Diamond 100.09 | Norman Fallick 100.00 DISPLAY Ruth Cartagena = 117.80 
Julian ee Se Eleanor M. Cecero 23.38 
Perey Eraso Rolly Ferdinand 150.00 | George Arndt 116.98 
Pred Faulks 5.71 | George Pidalio 5.05 |». Bitterman 100.00 | “Mildred Cepeda 1,363.90 
Relly Ferdinand 460.00 | Louls Field 56.03 | © cammarate 18.00 Cerami 99.28 
Max Fischer 263.09 | Irving Friendel = 378.00 M. Cogiianese 69.90 
Joseph Gross 7.00 | 9. Geissenberger a A. T. Cappuecie 92.38) Augusta Cohen 58.41 
moa mut” istss |matn coleverg 2 Ceiiverta “stay | BacvGaten eae 
A 27.00 | Gamuel en 
Pablo D. Lorenal = George Goodwill 120.25 Elkin an Samuel : 100.00 
Louis Siatenese SE lietag Memhenger 0400 | Gee raews tee | Gee roe 
Arthur 21.42 'Tomas Mernandes: 319.18 ' Albert} Forman 25.00 ' Rose Coyne 73.62 
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Janice Cruse 77.14 
Juan R. Cruz 22.40 
Victor R. Crus 302.50 
Henry Dawas 101.96 
June Dennis 47.31 
Lee De Pietro 332.80 
Alex Deresh 14.70 ® 
Michael DeStiva 2.00 
James DiMeglio 169.62 
Lilian Doll 64.29 
Adrian Donville 156.10 
Rose Dorso 361.00 
George DuRex 269.50 
Cecelia Edwards 142.45 
Herman Elyakin 00.00 
Gloria R. Falkner 175.80 
Isabella Fishback 81.60 
Angelita Flores 100.06 
Essie Fleming 55.00 
Jose Fonfrias 15.00 
Pauline Freeman 86.80 
Blanche Freger 8.68 
Eimer FP. Garel 126.65 
Stafany Gehsner 1.25 


Isadore Krohn 
Elsie Kutny 

Ann LaGuardise 
Samuel Landsman 
Helen Lefkowita 
Betty Levine 
Rebecca Levine 
Morris Levy 
Anthony J. Libassi 
Rubin Liebman 
Arthur Lloyd 

Rose LoCascio 
Charles Lombarde 100.00 


MY tstititttts 4, 
sskesessezees 


gieee 
S223252 


Rose Lucas 50.98 
Joseph Maneini 60.28 
Marian Marchese 201.00 
Agnes Marcsuk 22.00 





Poul Podbatser ae 
Prieda x | 100.00 
Joseph Rabb 400.00 
Direct Mall—@on’t .. ., 
Juan ae was 
Ethel M. Richards 45.81 
Alba Rivera 141.00 
Anibal F. Rivera 169.00 
Rose Risso 0. 


Beatrice Rowe 20. 
Dominie Ruoceo 1 
Gustave Santiago 100.00 
Pearl Schneider 12.20 
Gerard Schults 373.10 
Ivory Scott 18.20 
Rese Seidel 54.81 
Lillian Seidenberg 49 
Clara Seise 20.57 
Nancy Seymour ea 
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Record Photo by Roland Willoughby 
Shoe foccasion of his retirement under the District 65 Retirement Plan. Vails, 
n being presented with $50 Bond from the workers by Steward Aaron 
able one, 
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George Giamarino 100.00 
Henry Goldstein 103.60 
Natsio Cammariato 33.30 
Alma Coglianere 23.30 


B. Minninson 1,267.80 
Alfred Montera 41.14 

Morgan 31.30 
Felix Muldberg 178.64 

M 14.00 
C. Murphy 100.00 
Katherine Matusek 48.00 


Gussie Novak 19 80 
Bernardo 
Mariano Ortege 6.98 
Padevano 148.70 
Parkes 





DeMeo 47.80 
Julius Goldstein 79.68 
Gonzalez Gomez 2.12 
Benjamin Gottlieb 116.00 

Gottlieb 70.75 
Ida Greenstein 68.90 
Henry Gr 95.31 
*R. J. Ham 1,175.00 
Geoffrey Halley 1.00 
Vivien Haynes 26.40 
Prederick Hers 175.80 
Milton Hoefler 193.30 
James Hopper 112.00 

ier “St 

ussey 

Esther Jacoby 185.50 
*Edith Johnson 1,280.00 
?. P. Jones 145.20 
Serabh Judem 113.56 
Louise 30.74 





Corrine Silver 179.08 
‘Claire Silverstein 36.04 
Oynthia Singleton 100.00 
Frieda Smagorinsky 90.34 
Jeff Small 
Raymond Smith 131.8 
Bo! 100.00 
Michael R. Soccio 116.25 
Estelle Solomon 310.37 
Esther Spivak 285.00 
Vija Spuntelis 295.60 
Sterns 33.00 
*Paul Susat 1,000.00 
Assunta Tansilli 1,006.46 
Alphonso Taylor 168.16 
Mary 8. Thumm 18.60 
Francisca Torres 103.50 
Ramon Torres 360.10 
David Valinsky 176.00 
Larry Villaflor 100.00 
Bdward B. Vorisek 204.00 
Mary Weston 91.90 
Joseph White 40.06 
Robert Wilensky 55.16 





Jose Cintron 62.06 
Joseph Dobry 100.00 
Sidney Ellis 244.0 
Robert Franklin 234.00 
Jerome Friedman 124.45 
Goldewski 117.60 
David Gonzales 220.97 
Ann Groisser 361.70 
@. Gruchawka 66.00 
Lucille Hamilton 108.20 
Mariano Hernandes 30.00 
Barry Hershenson 164.26 
Clifford Jay —* 
Ralph Larreia 46.80 
Rose Liggets 16.96 
Semnice Maotucane 144.78 
William Michelson 63.00 
Thelma Moore 417.90 
Bthel Newton 60.00 
7 M. Nichelag 326.56 
Shitty Ovrve 138.30 





RA ee 





William Cantor 
Margaret Dunno 


Bugenia Preston 61.70 
Ina Reid 65.86 
Louls Rosenberg 60.00 
Israel Rubin 31.26 
Sally Sadof: 680.97 
Roger Sanders 76.00 
Ruth Schepses 123.11 
Carol Seelig 298.68 
Gloria Silberman 34.96 
82.56 
Glorta * Stern 249.00 
Kathleen Vince 278.40 
Alicg Winga 66.03 
Hock Wong 128.00 
Malvina Woolle 277.80 
Violet Greenidge 14.20 
Ben Dias Rivera 34.60 
NEW JERSEY 
Robert Adkins 35.10 
Sheik Afzal 100.00 
Ralph Alexander 
Florina B. Allen 132.56 
Thomas Berkeley 417.71 
John 8. Black 28.57 
Lucy Brown 148.52 
Ray C. Coles 67.10 
Dorothy 53.74 
Mildred Fiorinelli 100.00 
Carmelo Giglio 420.24 
Stanley Glatter 49.50 
Aaron Greenberg 210.79 
Rubin Griffel 393.00 
Rebecca Hardy 130.80 
Phil Heckman 104.50 
Plorida Herbert 77.48 
T. Kauffmann - 65.13 
Frank Lento 80.00 
Irma Lewery 227.14 
Lester Login 100.00 
Charles Lucchesi 40.00 
Aniello Maffetone 319.50 
William Manere 488.85 
Ralph Marotta 80.88 
George McCree 210.00 
Leonard Mongalli 100.00 
Joseph Navigante 16.20 
Elijah Parham 67.40 
Ella Parker 38.57 
Theodore Patashna 64.29 
Edward Peres 100.00 
FP. Pignatello 109.44 
James Postiglione 43.30 
Justin Pulski 119.00 
Miguel A. Ramires 196.62 
William Rouse 100.00 
M. Salamanchuk 125.20 
8. Santucci 100.00 
Joseph Skwarck 28.00 
Milton Vinick 279.00 
Catherine Winkey 235.06 
Philip Zullo 21.43 
Adam Giordano 65.00 
NEWS 
Mendel Altman 134.35 
Jacob Atlas 45.00 
Joseph Bick 28.57 
85.60 
25. 


> 
te 


Mary Duna 208.60 
Sidney Pirtell 61.86 
Julius Frankel 207.90 
Rose Frisch 167.30 
Solomon Gallay 28.30 
Rubin Glazer 127.00 
Abe Gordon 112.50 
Israel Grayman 185.62 
Sam Hamburg 200.00 
*Joshua Herts 1,741.15 
Paul Hoffer 3.26 
Frank Horowits 16.43 
Ben Isquith 806.45 


J. Kwasiborski 622.50 
Joseph Lempert 


Max Levy 

Saul Margolis 47.31 
Maé McCann 15.00 
Eva C. McHugh 144.55 
Virgil Meringolo 150.00 
Mamie Pass 113.84 
B. Rimanow 1,030.68 
Sidney Rirtell 688.00 


Joel Rosenblum 132.37 
Leonard I. Schneler 86.05 


Morris Schub 260.00 
Martin Seidler 56.49 
Frank Shapiro 40.00 
Henry Solomon 50.00 
Michael Spotte 255.00 
Sam Stephens 386.60 
Isadore Tewel 923.40 
Alex Wilensky 230.00 
INSURANCE 
Alexander Sachs 417.50 
Sidney Salpeter 7.00 
Prederick Walker 100.00 
TOBACCO 
Ernest Alvarez 11,77 
*John Baldrich 1,280.00 


Arturo Conmelin 207.72 
Frank De La Pas 178.00 


Ramon Ramires 240.50 
Luis Toro 538.35 
Amadeo Torres 25.00 


SAMPLE CARD 
Conrad Bratwaite 175. 


Silvestre Gomes 165.71 
Joseph Guarrasi 141.35 
Lillian 97.44 
Merrill Harris 45.14 
Evan Haynes 27.27 
Ines Heins 50.87 
Rosetta Hoage 100.00 
James Interlicchio 182.00 
Irving Kessler 100.00 
Bertha Kohn 281.00 
Alfred Matalevich 214.00 
Sara Shapiro 48.10 

re Spence 415.42 
Ruby Steel 359.90 
Jacob Thompson 284.60 
Alonzo Wayne 519.40 


LOCAL % 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


A total of 1,457.81 was 
paid to 8 members of 
Local 27 in the months 
of Jan., Feb. & March 


le 


DISTRICT 76 . 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOCAL 96 
NEW JERSEY 


A total of $2,376.40 was 
to 16 members of 


Aaron Borkan 5717.80 
Bertha Bottner 78.00 
Sidney Brainin 689.28 
Charles F. Brown 81.00 
*Clarence Davis 2,224.00 
John Dolan 175.00 
*Jacob Ginsberg 120.00 
Nicclo Iract 225.79 
Moses Kitzes 402.00 
Benjamin Pickover 461.90 
Sam Revick 237.36 
Ben Rosovsky 404.10 


Antonio Ciminera 280.00 
OUT OF INDUSTRY 


Adele Abrahams 26.00 
A. Abramowits 301.00 
L, Abramowits 175.00 


Harry Ackerman 30.00 
Aida Acosta 403.50 
D. J. Acosta 173.06 
Hilda Adonai 70.00 
Daniel A. Alaimo 608.60 
Phyllis Albert 100.00 
Louis Alfassa 46.00 
Martin Austin 188.17 
Ruth Baime 35.00 
Milton Baron 165.00 
Morris Belofsky 226.00 
Nathan Berenberg 5094.24 
Irving Bergman 174.25 
R. R. Bergman 100.00 
Bernard Berlinger 175.00 
Bessie Bernstein 323.90 
Pearl Besserman 100.00 
Marco Blasio 100.06 
Max Blum 100.00 
Edith Blufhstein 175.00 
Prances Blunt 100.00 
Margarita Boirie 125.00 
Shloime Borohoff 25.00 
Pearl Brodheim 50.00 
Fred Bronnenkant 194.10 
Henrietta Brown 170.00 
Sadie Brerman 355.45 
*Robert Burrell 1,000.00 
Max Butler 1.25 
Herman Cakn 14.88 
Ann Calderone 297.00 
Helen Cantor 60.00 
Salvatore Caputo 175.00 
*Max L. Chapnick 256.05 
Aaron Cohen 41.00 
Irene Cohen 100.00 
Morris Cohen 175.00 


Morris Colanko 175.00 
Esther Cooperman 7179.50 


Walter Davis 350.00 
Ida Day 10.00 
Ludovic DeRolland 964.00 
Viola Diggins 161.65 
Ruth Dolinsky 175.00 
Sylvia Donner 2.50 


Roylina Dropkin 2866.08 
Ruth Dworkin 100.00 
Morris Dyenson 391.00 


Florence Eisenberg 100.00 








RS 


A. Ellenbogen 176.00 
Irving Emkin 10.00 
Camilo Fadraga 100.00 
Louis Feal 50.00 
Aaron Feldman 258.00 
Mary Feldman 328.50 
Norman 404.70 
Leonard 20.00 
Judith Fishbein 175.00 
Morris Flax 10.00 
Sidney Forsmith 643.33 
Estelle Frankel 10.60 
Tobiag Frankel 454.60 
Leona Freeman 64.00 
Thomas Galbraith 104.30 
Lola 100.00 
Angelo Garcia 278.35 
Hedwig Geisler 279.40 
Edythe Geliebter 60.00 
Rhoda Gerstein 100.00 
Rose Gev 
Glickman 100.00 
Lillian Goldberg 1.25 
319.78 
Harry Goldman 83.00 
Oscar Gole 176.00 
Alex Goodrich 94.00 
Jack Gootzeit 178.00 
Prieda Goi 196.00 
Leon Gould 50.00 
Marie A. Grece 115.00 
Shirley Green — 1.26 
Edward Greenblatt 450.66 
Evelyn Greene 340.45 
Morris 1,206.47 
Bessie Greil 249.40 
Max Groelinger 25.00 
Grossbard 234.45 
Seymour Grossman 20.00 
Mattie Guilford 368.00 
Judith Haspel 131.00 
Ruth Heffler 16.00 
Bernard Himmel 468,40 
Otte Hirsch 200.50 


Minna Hoffman 20.00 ; Al Reiss 150.00 
Pred Hochheimer 315.50 | Bernard J. Ressner 36.09 
Miriam. Llowite 60.00 | Gwen Richland 16.00 
Regina Jaffe 159.70 | Nayda Richter 141.28 
John Johnson 96.70 | Jack Riegelhaupt 14.56 
Estelle Josephs 93.00 | °C. Robinson 1,310.00 
Mae Kaplan 359.60 | Isidore Rosenberg 175.00 
Ka 45.00 | Sidney Rosenberg 156.85 
Ruth 100.00 | Emma Rowell 218.53 
Ruth EK. Karpf 171.00 | Abe Rubenstein 175.00 
Danie Kasutchik 379.10 | George Rubin 193.06 
Irving Kats 25.00 | Joseph B. Sales 45.00 
Kessler 75.00 | Marion Salteman 60.00 
Kirsch 175.00 | Evelyn Semtur 15.00 
Libby Kirschner 17.10 | Samuel Schisifer 142.00 
Judith Klein 100.00 | Goldie 76.00 
Pearl Klein 100.00 | Joseph 8c 207.00 
Frieda Kleiner 86.2% | Anna B. Schneider 475.90 
Pearl Konigsbach 171.65/| Estelle Schoener 175.00 
Joseph M, Kramer 25.00 | Jack Schwarts 20 24 
Pa Krasnoff 1650.00 | Joan Schwarts 456.08 
Ruth Kruskal 25.60 | Meyer Schwarts 81.00 
23.00 30.00 
Rita Lenowsky 100.00 | Elsie Shalat 

Gophie Levenstein 175.00 Shelko 178.60 

Lawrence Levine 103.50 | Hester Shelton 
Miriam Levine 25.00 Sheperd 44.00 
Selma Levitt 25.00 | Nellie Shulman 118.06 
Hyman Levy 464.44 | Rhoda Siegel 50.00 
175.00 | N. Silberstein 100.66 
25.00 | Alfred Gilbey 100.00 
Ben Lorner 177.00 | Hyman Silverberg 206.00 
Ba Ww 175.00 176.00 
Molly Mandelbaum 265.00 | Dorothy Smalls 450.40 
Rita 30.00 | Dolores th 163.00 
Otilia Mannino 100.00 | Herman Smith 302.00 
Minerva Marcus 100.00/ Nathan Gmulweits 416.53 
Max Marks 100.00 | Edith Gobel 25. 
7.25 | Henrietta 100.00 
130.00 | Morris Spoon 5.00 
Ann B. MeGrody 175.00 | Ivan Spruill 219.26 
Ida tzer 26.00 | howard Steward 163.40 
Helene Mendelson 215.90 | Doris Stone 100.00 
Shirley Meyer 100.00 312.08 
William Meyer 218.50 | Philip Tessler 79.00 
Michael Miller 136.00 | John Tisa 20.78 
David M. Mumford 15.00 | Robert Tokajer 7.8 
Sarah Nagel 51.00 | Louis Vasques 135.08 
Mollie Naphtaly 126.00 | Evelyn Velson 176.00 
Norma Newman 3.00 | Max Wantman 119.00 
Albert Nusbaum 185.00/ Esther Warshaw 175.00 
Vera M. Ogden 175.00 | Joseph We 100.00 
Out of Industry—Con't .| Andrew Weiss 18.00 
Natalie Okrent 75.00 | H. B. Weissman 175.00 
Harold L. Orbach 39.43 | Anne Weremeychik 175.00 
Edward Ortis 100.00 | Pearl West 17.60 
John Osborne 138.00 | Muriel Wetter 169.26 
Joseph Pankowski 668.71 | Anna Willen 484.90 
Norma Pechman 04.50 | Rae Williams 65.00 
Joyce Peristein 72.80 | Amy Lee Wilson 105.76 
Morton Pelta 175.00 | Warren Wilson 25.00 
Harry Peres 100.00 | Irving Wodin 65.00 
Jose E. Peres 100.00 | Anna Wolf 216.50 
Sareh Perrin 100.00 | *Emil Yankowite 1,000.00 
Dolores Policastro 100.00 | David Yohai 176.00 
John Polk 116.00 | George Zasada 124.46 
Evelyn Poppick 100.00 | Wolf Zuckerman 216.60 








We Mourn Our Loss 


Union members mourned the loss of 
fifty-four fellow members who died dur- 
ing the months of January, February and 
March, 1955. 

Death benefits were paid to the bene- 
— of the following deceased mem- 


Nellie Mae Askew, Planters 
John Baldrich, Dankowitg 
Clyde Bowers, Express Container 
Robert Burrell, Hiden Storage 
Raymond Carrillo, Bell Container 
Mildred Cepeda, Fisher Stevens 
Antonio Ciminera, Atlas Corrugated 
Fernando Burgos Colon, Corrugated C’ner 
Clarence Davis, I. Simon 
Harry Drucker, Davega 
Mary Fabian, Makegood 
Edward Ferrara, Rollon Rubber 
Jacob Ginsberg, Nursery Togs 
Robert J. Hampton, Pronto Addressing 
William Harris, Planters 
Joshua Hertz, Peoples Candy 
Edith Johnson, James Gray 
Marcia Lader, B. Blumenthal 
John C. Mahone, Rival Packing 
Liberio Oliva, A. Flohr 
Celeste Robinson, Red Robin 
George Rokeach, New Era 
Rudolph Rolle, Republic Container 
Irving Rothgans, Parles-Fox 
Otha Roundtree, Planters 
Frank Sousa, Express Container 
Alfred Stewart, Frisch Paint 
Paul Susat, Hooven Letter 
Evelyn Taylor, Lerners 
Jerome Tekulsky, A. Cohen 
Maria Vasquez, Empire Container 
Harry Vingan, Davega 
Arthur Weil, Lerners 
John W. Whitey, Abrams Hardware 
James Williams, Van Iderstine 
Jennie Williams, Ralph -Tatulle 
Ann Williamson, Fortune Factors 
Georgia Wilson, Planters 
Emil Yankowitz, Bklyn. Color Works 
Jervey Zimmerman, Central Container 
Selma Bernstein, Namms-Loesers 
Anna Davidson, Namms-Loesers 
Julia Falk, Sterns 
Arthur Green, Gimbels 
Fay F. Greenberg, Bloomingdales 
John E. Gregorie, Gimbels 
Adele Hehner, Namms-Loesers 
Esther Johnson, Gimbels 
Richard Kearney, Gimbels 
Eva Littman, Gimbels 
Ida Fanny Lohr, Gimbels 
Mary MclIlvrid, Gimbels 
Amanda Stimpter, Gimbels 
Herbert Woodburn, Gimbels 











STORE WORKERS PLAN BENEFITS TOTALED $213,247 
DURING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH 1955 


BENEFITS INCLUDE $130,342 PAID TO 734 MEMBERS 


BLOOMINGDALES 


Paul Abraham 86.00 
Eva Abramowitz 80.23 
A. Accomando 186.50 


Rose Ageloff 57.74 
Caroline 8S. Aitken 172.60 
Mae Alfano 12.20 


Thomas Ancona 100.00 
Charles Andrews 60.00 


Elsie Asalone 151.85 
Lillian Auerbach 568.10 
Frances Badame 9.20 
Elizabeth Bean 318.60 
Anna Becker 97.72 
Evelyn Belchinsky 210.95 
Serena Berman 59.20 


Margaret Biggane 9.34 
Gloria M. Bignon 126.99 
Juan A. Bonilla 40.00 
Emma C. Bredow 31.20 


Leo Brenner 134.10 
Hedwig Brittinger 23.70 
Frances Brune 48.00 
Carolyn Butler 121.42 
Lynn Byer 74.27 
Ida Caggiano 35.84 
Yvonne Callec 28.57 


V. G. Carncross 120.06 
Anna Helen Caro 32.76 
Antone Carvalho 470.25 
Marie Casolaro 97.00 
Jerome Castle 57.60 
Helen Catoggio 126.60 
Vincetta Ciluffo 126.60 


Anna Clark 650.59 
William Clarke 100.00 
Gladys Corbitt 25.00 
Morgan Costello 461.40 
Elinor Cronon 115.90 


T. F. Coughlin 127.13 
Ethel Cunningham 55.54 
William F. Davis 25.77 
Paula Deamant 294.00 
J. J. DeAngelis 45.49 
Felix De Jesus 99.90 
Jack Della Guardia 54,60 
Anthony DiCara 186.00 
Reta Disenhouse 63.74 


Robert Doria 25.40 
Sheila Drum 125.29 
John M. Duffy 33.60 


Mary P. Dunne 115.90 
Regina Dunne 153.50 
Janina Ellingsen 204.00 
Jean H. Epstein 19.59 
Hilda Erdey 183.42 
Minnie L. Erickson 4.30 
Miriam Feilbusch 65.00 
Theresa Feneck 176.40 
Johanna Ferrara 42.00 
M. Peuerzeig 187.20 
Anastasia Fraser 313.65 
Ruth Friedman 154.34 
Theresa Preund 18.34 


Marie Gaeta 112.50 
Dorothy Galani 32.00 
K. Gallagher 104.50 
Leo Gatto 66.61 
Herta Gelber 233.40 
Marie Giannse 27.39 
Mildred Giese 41.34 
Lucille Ginex 113.70 
Martha Goldstein 66.00 
Rita Goldstein 75.40 
David Golipsky 40.86 


Eulalah Gonsalex 54.75 
*F. F. Greenberg 1766.05 
Julius Greenberg 23.43 
Ruth Grosse 18.7 
J. Guarneri 11.62 
Walter Handlik 
Helen C. Hansen 80.14 


Helen Hart 115.71 
Josephine Hass 31.86 
Lundy Hearn 220.60 
Ethel House 78.00 


Hyman Janoff 
Beatrice Johnston 117.60 
Edith Jones 15.00 
Hilda Kaufman 24.09 
Margaret Kimble 44.10 


Leonie King 22.11 
Edward Klemow 327.00 
Egbert Knight 10.79 
Werner Knoblich 100.00 
Jean Kull 277.20 


Pauline B. Kunzier 39.60 
L. R. E. Latney 103.20 
Malvina Lefkowitz 631.70 
Pauline Levine 135.89 


Mina Lewis 300.00 
Anna Litcher 10.08 
Frances Livingston 51.60 
Harry Lioyd 100.00 
John LoCascio 823.12 
Fred Longo 41.14 
Mae Lowenthal 869.45 
Pred C. Lull 12. 

Irene Lutz 179.14 
Ann Lyons 480.50 


Andre O. Meyer 18.00 
13.91 
64.08 
Nathaniel Moore 120.00 
May Morrison 37.03 


fae Myers 38.06 


. N. Neuman 119.60 

Neuman 50.86 
Helen Newfield 33.43 
Mary Noone 144.48 
Billie Novak 60.72 
Breiyn Nusbaum 105.75 
Hilda Opell 23.14 
Mary Pandoif] 73.56 
Bante Parisi 36.61 
Bugene Pascal 54.25 
Inge Pauzner 27.20 
Rose Pierro 438.00 
3-4 


LISTED BELOW, PLUS $82,904 FOR MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 


Gabriel Politzer 29.00 
Amelia Powers 125.20 
Emma Ransome 55.00 
Benjamin Razza 72.00 
William J. Redburn 66.00 
Benjamin Reis 154.16 
Carolyn Ricci 240.40 
Ida Richardson 549.50 
Ruth Robinson 208.21 
Steven Romano 179.14 
Max Rosenberg 252.00 
Peter W. Rossi 500.47 
Charles Rubens 100.00 
Matilda C. Rupp 13.32 


Noreen Russell 542.00 
Celia Ryman 712.43 
Edward Sadler 2.00 
Albert. Schmidt 20.00 


Doris Schnall 34.97 
Andrew Schnitzer 158.25 
Samuel Schwartz 115.50 
Madeline Schroeder 53.15 


Adrianne Scorza 38.13 
L. R. Semler 173.20 
Meyer Shafran 183.94 
Alice Sheehan 19.54 
Margaret Shenonds 66.00 
Jay H. Simon 152.40 
Fred Sinagl 17.87 
Nancy Siracusa 9.13 


James Smith 376.89 
Amelia Stanbridge 26.15 
Louise Steinbeck 54.00 
Hope St. Germain 21.43 


Helen Storm 15.71 
Agnes Strauss 213.63 
Marie Strauss. 114.0 


Alfred Stubello 18.00 
Josephine Tencza 40.80 
Carrie Thaxton 45.26 
Martha Thayer 183.50 
Mary A. Toohey 100.00 
Mary Treacy 11.80 
Amalia Tsarken 651.74 
Raffaela Vento 104.65 


Anna Viskup 85.00 
Salvatore Vitalino 82.60 
Loretta Wall 153.60 
Catherine Walsh 51.13 
Jeanne Walsh 50.40 
Anni Warschauer 33.36 
Jacob Waskow 177.75 
Fanny Weinberg 114.00 
Odes Weiner 83.40 
Dorothy Williams 483.10 
H. Witherby 15.00 
Darett Witherspoon 20.50 
Edith Zibrak 165.03 
GIMBELS 
Camille Adam 64.44 
Anna Alston 119.86 
W. Amaker 172.68 


Alice L. Antignolo 180.56 
T. P. Armstrong 460.10 
Elly Backhaus 167.40 
Sarah Barchowits 92.37 


Anna Barone ‘273.43 
Mollie 8. Bass 130.80 
Catherine Bassett 651.83 
Clara Bauer 120.00 
Caroline Berg 45.26 
Beatrice Berman 96.00 
Edith Bernard 325.20 
Frances Bernstein 491.37 
Frances Block 96.00 


Filippa Bologna 50.29 
Claire G. Brandon 100.00 
Lillian Brewer 
Clara Brod 113.95 
Veronica Brogan 53.14 
Cecil Brooks 252.00 
Victor F. Brown 100.00 
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Iris D. Bruno 192.00 
Linda Burke 169.60 
Gladys Burns 192.86 
John: Busch 19.20 
Anetta Camerone 233.14 
Margo Carton 121.50 
O. E. Chabrol 1.675.95 
Morgan T. Clonan 102.00 
Sara F. Cogan 122.04 
Alvin 8. Coleman 204.00 
May Collins 52.46 
Fannie Commers 54.13 
Elizabeth Conn 42.34 


Natalie Coon 25.00 
Emelia Corena 177.70 
Joseph Cuffari 188.07 
F. Cumberbatch 369.90 
Mary Cummings 100.45 
B. 8S. Davidman 100.00 


James Davis 126.00 
Mona Davis 46.71 
Hector Diaz 29.80 
E. Donnegan 387.20 
Katherine Dufort 77.46 
Alice Dunn 38.00 
Mary Durant 285.60 
Callie Dyson 125.71 
Edna Ebling 273.93 
Louls Edelheit 549.75 
Ruby Ellis 224.70 
Margaret Emerson 24.80 
Hertha Estes 139.36 
Rose M. Evans 9.74 
Bally Feldscott 


(Schnaps) 86.58 
Irene Feldstein 308.60 
Albert C. Field 100.00 
Kathryn Gaffney 179.69 
Bessie Gamarsky 21.45 


Frances Gambino 16.80 
Sophia Geyer 234.00 
Elva N. Gibson 83.42 
Hazel Glave 76.80 
Jennie Goldenberg 54.06 
Abe Goldstein 5.00 
*Arthur Green 1,728.60 
*J. E. Gregorio 1,000.00 
Prancig Gresch 1.50 


Joni T. Gromada 163.48 
Ann Gronowetter 22.24 
Ethel Grosvenor 113.60 





Helen Guarino 225.08 


8. Gustafeste 241.25 | M. McDermott 295.90 
Helen Harris 40.80 | Mary C. McDonald 47.44 
Edith Harvey 439.95 |*Mary Mclivrid 1,000.00 
George Harvey 84.20 | Euphemia McKay 15.36 
Charlotte Herman 108.76 | R. P. McKinley 418.80 
Shirley Herman 139.75 | Ann Meaney 126.00 
Julia Hermann 48.81 | Anita Meo 38.74 
8. Hershfield, 322.40 | Agnes Minlionica 121.80 
Sally Hershkowitz 34.44 | Edna Mogel 37.55 
Helen Hill 168.60 | Santiago Molina 41.66 
Roland Hill 85.94 | L. E. Monsanto 531.56 
Eugene Hirsch 131.91 | James E. Neal, Sr. 117.00 

Hirsch 208.84 | Jack Nikop 54.00 
Queen E. Holmes 327743 | Philius Noel 60.00 





Nellie Hoyt 319.21 | Sophie Nordmeyer 34.72 
Helene Hummel 40.00 | Dolores O'Donnell - 222.70 
Loida Jiminez 24.35 | Faye Oromaner 7.25 
Edith Johnson 486.60 | Tomas Ortegas 67.60 
*Esther Johnson 1,000.00 | viola Paghella 18.96 
Grace Johnson 24.30 | May Paul 65.00 
Eugene Jones 136.50 | Martha Pelletier 33.60 
James Jones 72.60 | G. Penchansky 34.00 
Clare Kaufman 51.16 | Beatrice Perazzo 444.40 
Leah Kay 18.73 | B. Perlmutter 256.33 





B. E. Solomon 48.00 | A. Fishlowitz 
Bernard Spearman 94.00 | Julia Froio 
Veronica Stanish 252.00 | Isabel Gasparro 


Ida Starbin 61.60 | R. Geoghegan 
W. BStein 239.46 | Florence Gilman 
A. Stimper* 1,030.70 | Mae Goldie 
Hazel Stock 341.84 | I. G. Goodrich 
Mollie Sullivan 53.79 | F. Harrington 
F. Swagerman 734.50 | Bessie Harris 


Cc. Terwilliger 645.15 | Belma Hart 
Vivian Thompson 175.89 | A. Heavner (Pat- 
FP. Tomashoff 860.06 terson) 
Florence Tornello 32.14 | Gisela Hilberg 


Anna Turchin 18.69 | Emily James 
Mae Van Voast 5.80 | Irene James 
F. Vradenburgh 31.13 | Mary Kane 
George Waddell 26.00 | Ruby King 


Mary Jo Wagner 25.00 | Edith Lang 
Reginald Walcott 551.10 | Doris Lowes 
Anna Well : 18.55 | Anna Macrigian 





Hozzie Watts 532.76 | Jeanette Metz 
Ethel Weinstein 87.16 | Nellie Meyer 
Ester Weiss 242.62 | E. Mitchell 
Shirley Weiss 667.04 | Olga Mollish 
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Letters Praise Security Plan 


These letters are typical of dozens that pour in to Security Plan and 
The Record each month, expressing members’ feelings on various asnects 


of ‘65’ Security and Retirement Plans. 


"Kindness and Courtesy’ 


Under the auspices of Local 2, Dis- 
trict 65, I am a members of HIP. 
I had an operation performed in the 
University Hospital. I wrote both the 
hospital superintendent and the sur- 
geon, thanking them for their kind- 
nesses and courtesy. I received the 
best of care, and all this was made 
available to me through being a 
member of Local 2, District 65. 

Mrs. Sophie C. Newman, Saks-34th 


Genuine Interest of Staff 


This to say thanks a million for 
the financial help I received from 
the Security Plan. I had to undergo 
a very serious major operation. I 
had no idea at that time, nor did 
my doctor until the hour of the oper- 
ation, that my condition was so grave. 

It required five months for me to 
regain my health and _ strength 
enough to return to my position as 
saleslady at Gimbels. The fact that 
my medical expenses, plus the hos- 
pitalization were taken care of by 
the Medical Plan—and in addition 
the receipt of a sick benefit check 
every week—was like a “shot in the 
arm”’. 

Then too, the willingness of the 
staff at 13 Astor Place to listen to 
my questions and inquiries with such 
genuine interest was indeed heart- 
warming. My spirits and morale were 
bolstered by the fact that our Union 
was behind me 100%. 

The disclosures in the past regard- 
ing the abuse of welfare funds of 
other unions makes one realize more 
and more the integrity, personal in- 
terest and wonderful organization of 





© — 
Compensation Case Aid 
A word of thanks to our Security 
Plan for the legal aid given to me 
in my compensation case. I injured 
my back while on the job at Davega’s. 
The case was contested by the in- 
surance carrier and I, not realizing 
the length of my illness, or amount 
.of money involved, was,ready to for- 

get about the entire affair. 

However, my rights were explained 
to me by our legal advisor. As a re- 
sult of his work, I will have received 
several thousands of dollars which 
otherwise I would never have gotten. 

Jerome Pastor, Davera 


‘God Bless You All’ 


I want to thank the Security Plan 
for all it has done for me during 
my illness. As a member I’m very 
much satisfied with the way all my 
matters were settled while I was so 
sick. Thanks a million for everything 
and God bless you all, 

Carmen Irizarry, Clay Adams 


Thanks Union, Co-workers 


I want to thank District 65 for the 
great consideration it bestowed upon 
me during my illness, and also to my 
wonderful co-workers at Blooming- 
dales for their many, many cards, 
gifts and flowers. I will never be able 
to thank all of you for your assist- 
ance, nor will I ever be able to forget 
your kindness and prayers. God bless 
you all. 

Harriet Murray, Bloomingdales 











Used Benefits First Time 


I want to let you know how grate- 




















ful I am for the wonderful coopera- 
the Store Workers Security Plan of tion you have given me while I was 
District 65. I doubt there is any out sick. Out of the 10 years of 
other Union in our great country being a member of Local 2 this is the 
which does so much for its members. first time I have used the benefits 
With wishes for continued success in provided by my union. May God 
this great organization, I am. bless you. 
‘ Theresa A. Guertin, Gimbels Purnell Young, Saks-34th 
o aga _—s J. M. Peterson 112.37 ; Thomas Wilkes 90.00 . Lois Moore 
essie Kennedy . Mary Picone 298.25 | Charlotte Wilson 154.88 | Helen Nakonency 
Weenies Eng We | oreee Fant 153.50 |. Woodburn* 1,000.00 | Sophie Newman 
Kittie M. ‘Knowles 16.50 | Edna Plotkin 169.30 | Erich Zimmer 69.45 | Joseph Pino 
Anna Konon 48.60 | Katherine Porter 71.80 | B. Zuckerman 174.00 | Aurora Ray 
Jeane Kutcher 34.08 | Louis Postel 159.25 Blizabeth Riis 
Ralph Langly 38.40 | Ana Powell 251.10 SAKS Enrico Rinaldi 
Lee Laramoro 1,059.40 | R- Purazzo 306.40 Paul Romano 
Eveleen R. Larkin 304. Arthur Randals 153.58 | Pauline Adelman 23.20 | Anna Schauder 
Selma Leder 15.61 | Aaron Rashkin 116.85 | Badye Aronson 556.50 | Celia Schoen 
Rose Leffler 24.06 | Margaret Renna 877.63 | Rita Atherly 31.80 | Louise H. Schwab 
Anna Lerner 56.00 | Ezra Rhyne 54.00 | Cecile V. Bayer 5.30 | Bertha Schwartz 
Pauline Levy 80.60 | Lillian Riskin 223.08 | Marie Biscoglio 93.87 | Margot Simon 
*Eva Littman 1,000.00 | Juan Rodrigues 45.83 | Marie Bonucci 100.00 | Helen Snedeker 
Gussie Lomazzo 7.25 | Mariano Rodriguez 251.10 | Mary Budd 160.00 | Angelo Spitale 1 
Jean Lovinger 43.66 | Benjamin Romm 130.00 | C. Oslabrese 117.00 | Marie Sweet 82. 
Stephen Males 71.25 | Peter William Rossi 17.07 | Maureen Carroll 75.00 | Emma Traimer 56 
Jack Mann 91.50 | Beatrice Rudick 103.64 | Anthony Chibare 30.71) L. B. Violet 493 
Anns Manoil 47.83 | Florence Rufrano 6:67 | EB. F. Cohen 58.66 | Ana Walcher 60 
Prances M. Marks 541.95 | Rafae) Santos 26.70 | Ethel Oohen 154.50 | Evelyn Weiss 99 
Marmone 15.00 | M. A. ®archin 113.20 | Lea Cramoy 96.00 | Alice Whitty i 
Thelma Marxsohn 353.92 | Maxwell Schneider 187.85 | Joseph Croken 26.00 | Sarah Winthrop 
Lilian Ma 150.57 '| Harry Semerjian 630.00 | D. Deutsch 124.00 | Edna Witkin 1 
Leo Mayland 47.79 Bloat lyn Everett 70.60 | Anna M. Xenakis 
C. McCarthy 19.65 | Clara B. Snyder 87.36) F. &. Feder 53.76 | Purnell Young 
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NAMMS—LOESERS 


Louis Ambrosio 
Nellie Barrett 
8. Bernstein* 
Jeanne Blount 
John Burczynski 
G. R. Callaghan 
Ralph Calvosa 
Madeline Cofone 
T. Constantino 
Mildred Correale 
Catherine Craig 
Ruth Crossfield 
Anna Davidson* 


Beaulah Del Valle 41.00 
82.9 


May DuBois 
Annete Ehrlich 
Rose Endres 
Fay Fast 
Louise Feistel 
Maurice Feola 
B. B. Flanery 
Elizabeth Forbes 
Rose Foster 

Fay Ginsberg 
Ronnie Goldberg 
Ana Goodman 
Minnie Gordon 
Bessie Haase 
Rose Hartenstein 


Florence Heffernan 23.20 


Adele Hehner* 
Margaret Heins 
H. V. Hoppin 
Virginia Hibbard 
Alfred Jacobson 
Isabella Johnson 
Bella Jurman 
Matthew Kelly 
Mabel Langmeyer 
Emily Larsen 

D. T. Lavella 


Caroline Mackmull 82. 


Anna i iagid 
Mamie Marino 


Angelo J. Marvelli 


R. Mazzarella 
A. Montablito 


Clarie Monteforte 


David Muir 
Mary Nodint 
Mae Orlando 
Edwin Osterburg 
Jennie Padulano 
Susan Patterson 
Matty Paercelli 
Ethel Reimer. 
Marie Riley 
Lorraine Rizzo 
Mae Sheehan 
Mary Sheehan 
Sylvia Shefrin 
Mabel Stephenson 
Jean A. Stoner 
Zella Tobisch 
Josevh Tringali 
Sara Wachtel! 


STERNS 


Alleen Appel 
Mabel Aronson 
Nora Bainbridge 
Ruth Baiter 
Gussie Bamberger 
Henny Baruck* 
E. Bechsteadt 
Hattie Block 
Elsie Boehmer 
Cornel. D. Bohan 
Marie Bolger 
Anora Boyd 
Cecil L. Brandt 
Pearline Brown 
Viola Buzeleski 


Salvatore Cacioppo 69.50 
Gertrude Caulkins 


Joan Chase 
Vivian Ciervo 
Mae Clinton 
Mildred Cohen 


Anth. G. Contessa 172.00 
Marg. F. Cunliffe 208.85 


Beatrice Daniel 


Myra E. Daughton 102.00 


Thomas DePalma 
Mae Dugann 
Wm. O. Ebbets 


Murray R. Elbroch 12.00 


Edith Elden 

Julia Falk* 

Mary Feeley 

Cath. E. Finegan 

Rose Henschel 
Fischer 

Helen Frederick 


Harriet Freedman 


Elfrieda Friede 
Camilo Garcia 
Constance Gibbs 
Arthur Glantz 
Ada Gorelik 
Mary G. Gray 
Edna FE. Hassum 
Helen Hawes 
Eliz. M. Hayde 
Gerard Holt 


Caroline L. Huber 


Gladys B. 
Hutchinson 
Anna Hutter 
Alleen Janlus 
Betty Jolley 
Mary Josephson 
May J. Knipe 
Mary Koch 
Valerie Koenig 
Rose Koeser 
Ida Kuebler 
Elsie Kurnik 
Viola Lackner 
Anna LaGattuta 
Marianne Lis} 
Lalander 
Harel Lannon 
Alyce H. Larkin 
Helen Lastar 
Doris Lauer 
Marjorie Leeds 
Nettie Lefkowitz 











Anna Leigh 45.00 
Rae Leonard 408.16 
Maud LeRoy 403.60 
Cecile E. Lillja 15.42 
Anna Madariaga 49.00 
Lotta Madden 29.20 
Elsie Marchette 35.50 
Grace Marcus 27.00 


Marion Massimino 42.18 
Mary C. McDonald 221.46 


Ruth Mendoza 126.00 
Julia Miller 655.10 
Burton Mirsky 540.40 


Nan Morone 30.60 


John Murray 100.00 
Marie Neimann 446.00 
Wannie Nickell 427.03 


Betty Jane Nodler 100.00 
Mary A. Nugent 289.72 
Frances Ovca 48.86 
Anna Parinello 375.30 
Catherine Paulsen 11.82 
Agnes A. Paviica 160.80 
Adele V. Pelletier 172.00 
Frances Protay 32.50 
Philomena Pupo 58.80 
Leah Pyke 226.70 
Mary J. Quimby 234.00 
Stella Recke 105.00 
Josephine Reilly 86.89 
Alex. Robinson 213.50 
Eleanor Rodriguez 223.86 
Plor. Rosenthal 657.86 
Mild. W. Russell 102.60 


Frances Russo 101.40 
John Ryan 615.90 
Margaret Ryan 64.60 
M. L. Salander 203.16 
Edith Schiteser 84.00 
Angela Seibold 65.49 
Charlotte Shay 492.60 
Rose Sheridan 172.00 


Anna M. Singer 
Lynette F. Sluiver 31.86 
Betty Solomon 180.00 
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Erla Strider 24.80 
Nona Sturgeon 46.93 
L. W. Symegiski 105.00 
Lillian Tobler 174.87 
E. 8. Tollber 799.60 
Lois Tutschek 115.92 
Mae Van Voast 147.02 
Emma Wa!'sh 747.01 
Margaret Way 120.00 


| Celeste Webster 21.84 


Marv Weingard 10.82 


Hewitt Weiss 100.00 
Cc. R. Whalen = ~=s:117.46 
Clarence White 142.11 
Jean Whrtock 43.71 
William Wishoff 355.50 
Eva Wolf 11.88 
Frances O. Worley 67.40 
NORTONS 
Anna Archibald 180.00 
E. Clements 636.66 
Vincent Coviello 460.50 
J. DeRibeaux 277.01 
Alice Inele 667.59 
Sally Jackson 123.06 
Charles Melia 100.00 
Pearl Moller 713.40 
Rose Pirowskin 27.064 
Mary Silverstein 14.28 


OUT OF INDUSTRY 


Edward Bartos 67. 
Regina Baumann 1168.50 
Selma Bernstein® 395.93 
Paul Carone 883.50 
78.80; Emma _ Carrice 284.39 
Cecelia Castillo 80.00 
Susan Cerasia 25.00 
Catherine Codey 15.00 
8. Y. Conway 100.00 
George Danowits 447.50 
L. C. Derfuss, Jr. 236.00 
Katherine DeWitt 866.50 
Elizabeth Parrell 109.00 
Julia Feldman 76.50 
Fred Fels 217.00 
Hector Pilauri 135.06 
Jack Friedman 531.68 
George Puchs 761.60 
Edith Gebbia 15.00 
Irma Goldstein 217.00 
Helen Grollman 836.71 
| Anne Marie G 206.00 
Theresa Haber 167.00 
Patrick Healy 659.38 
Hans Homburger 100.00 


M. H. Howley \ 140.50 


| Mary E. Johnson 216.20 


Shirley Kanter 
Ethel Kaye 10.06 
Ralph Cc. Kayton 3244. 


| Agnes Kazanjian 248. 


Sophie Kovarick 
M. Krauthamer 73. 
Oliver Lancaster 9377. 
Ss. B. Lehr 
Rose Lilienthal 363.00 
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Betty Manton 
Mary MctTivrid 
Emma McKenna 
Adele Miller 
Lester Morris 

E. Nessanowits 
Lee Nathanson 
Eugene Nichols 
Estelle Oliff 
Selma Orenstein 
Florence Pollner 
Ella Rauch 
Anna Rooney 
Ira Schiller 
Adolph 6piro 
William Stokes 
Evelyn Susser 
Nathan Touby 
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‘| Albert Ulirich 00 
Blossom Wolf 30.00 
Franklin Wren 183.00 
A. Sharp Yates 98.30 
Dorothy Davis 225.00 
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65ers GIVE GREEN LIGHT 
TO ALL-OUT STORE DRIVE 


A proposal was presented last month by Pres. David Livingston. It was 
debated among the officers and staff, at the September General Council 
meeting, and then at every executive board and membership meeting. 


The proposal was simply this: That District 65 undertake an all-out 
organizing campaign in the department store industry, putting behind 
the campaign all its resources—including the entire full-time organizing 
staff. 


This proposal was soberly and thoroughly debated at every meeting, 
and the answer was ‘YES” from the ‘65’ membership. 


District 65 has now given a green light go-ahead signal to the plan 
put forward by Pres. Livingston. And the very process of discussing the 
issues involved in such a decision has served to deepen 65ers’ understanding 
of the campaign’s meaning, and ,has brought new enthusiasm to the de- 
partment store drive. 


It became clear to every member present during this discussion just 
how much is at stake in the store campaign, and why it must be the main 
concentration point for District 65’s organizing efforts: 





@ The greatest numbers of unorganized workers in the District’s 
jurisdiction are in department stores—Abraham & Straus, the Blooming- 
dale and Sterns branch stores, and many others. 


@ The greatest progress in improving wages and conditions can be 
scored in the department store industry, which lags far behind the rest 
of the American economy, despite high profits, solely because of the lack 
of organization. 


@ Gains scored in the department store drive will not only help to 
boost wages and conditions of store 65ers, but will also serve in setting pat- 
terns for the entire membership of ‘65’. 


In some locals—notably those in the Garment area, leading members 
urged that their organizers remain in the locals because both the desire 
and the opportunity to organize many hundreds of workers are present. 
Based on the expectation by the Garment locals that they can organize 
1,000 new members by next spring, it was agreed that two organizers would 
remain to lead this organizing drive. 





Main Emphasis on Department Stores 


But the main emphasis will be on department stores—and not only 
the stores where drives are already under way. Raising the levels of wages 
in union stores substantially requires that the bulk of the industry in the . 
New York area must be organized, Pres. Livingston has pointed out. Organ- 
ization Dir. Bill Michelson reports numerous requests from workers in other 
non-union stores who want to organize—and requests from other unions, 
AFL and CIO, to conduct joint drives with District 65 at certain stores. 
These requests are receiving careful consideration. 


An indication of the kind of concentration going into the drive can be 
found in the assignments that are being made. Outstanding leaders from 
all sections of the union will be putting in full time on the store drive. Bill 
Michelson, together with Carl Andren, is devoting all his efforts to direct- 
ing the campaign. Other leaders assigned include John Meegan, Frank 
Brown, Milton Reverby, Bob Burke, Nick Carnes, Ben Berman, Bernie Eisen- 
berg, Sol Molofsky, Murray Silverstein and Phil Manheim. 


Each of these veteran, responsible leaders of ‘65’ has expressed en- 
thusiasm for his new assignment, and a determination to show his ability 
in a challenging task. Their attitude, in turn, helped to convince the rank 
and file that they could be spared from their duties in the locals—that 
others will take their place in the locals and provide the necessary lead- 
ership. This places a great new responsibility on the rank and file leaders 
in the locals, particularly the local officers. 


To train and assist the many new-leaders coming on the staff with 
the release of organizers to the store campaign, three experienced ‘65’ 
leaders—Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson, Joe Tillem and Al Bernknopf— 
hdve been assigned. 


New responsibilities, new challenges and new oppcrtunities to demon- 
strate leadership ability are opening up for many 65ers. Pres. Livingston 
has stressed this point, noting that the need for developing new leadership 
for District 65 ranks in importance with the need to organize. 


The membership of District 65 has given the “Go” signal to a great 
organizing crusade, a campaign that can add enormous new strength to 
our union. . 
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Record photo by Bob Franklin. 


PICKET LINE at Port Authority Bus Terminal, 41 St. 
and 8th Ave., informs bus travelers that 80 Garfield 
News Co. workers are on strike. Walkout began Sept. 12 
after firm refused ‘65’ offer to arbitrate demands for 








40-hour week, wage boosts. 





FISHER-STEVENS committee meets 
with management at company plant 
in Clifton, N.J. Sept. 22 to witness 
formal signing of new two-year agree- 
ment covering 240 employees. Pact 
goes into effect Oct. 9, provides wage 
increases of $4 for about 190 workers, 
also hikes of $5, $6 and $7 in some 
categories, and $2 to inserters. Seated 
against far wall, 1. to r., are: Stewards 
Joe Pergola, Ruth Heydt, Olga O’Neill, 
Org. Bill O’Connor, Gen. Org. Milton 
Reverby, company attorney Mr. Hal- 
per and William McCoombs, president 
of firm. 





HOLY DAY SERVICES on Rosh Ha- 
shanah and Yom Kippur were held in 
Green Room of District 65 Center by 
Village Temple, Congregation of B’nai 
Israel of Greenwich Village. Services 
were conducted by Rabbi Jerome M. 
Pines, assisted by Cantor Michael S. 
Soloway. Congregation is using ‘65’ 
Center until their own new sanctuary 
in Greenwich Village, now being built, 
is completed, 
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Dest Bs “setting On Strike After Firm 
| Refuses Offer to Arbitrate 


_ NEWS LOCAL.-The Garfield News workers are on strike. The walkout 
took place Sept. 12 after more than seven months of negotiations, during 
which the company rejected a proposal by the union to arbitrate and failed 
to appear when attempts were made to 
mediate the dispute. 

The Feb. 1, 1955 expiration date of the 
contract was extended several times in 
order to give the company an opportunity 
to make an acceptable offer.. Pres. David 
Livingston has been heading up the union 
negotiating committee in the latter stages 
of the contract talks. 

Eighty workers from 19 news and candy 
stands in ferry and bus terminals and 
other locations around the city walked 
off the job together and have remained 
out solidly during the two weeks of strike 
to date. Strong support for the strike has 
been given by the Newspaper and Mail 
Deliverers’ Union, Independent, whose 
members have refused to cross the 65ers’ 

















The all-out campaign by District 65 to organize the non-union depart- 
ment stores is under way, with assignment of the leading organizers of 
District 65 underscoring the seriousness with which 65ers approach this 





Negotiations are still under way while 
the strike is in progress, Organizer Max 
Klarer said. Before the strike and again 
after the wdikout began, attempts were 
made to mediate the dispute, but the 
company failed to appear at the State 
Mediation Board’s offices. In a subse- 
quent conference between union and 
company representatives, management 
stood pat on its low offer. 


The major issue in dispute is the work- 
ers’ demand for a five-day 40-hour work 
week, like other newstand chains under 
contract with ‘65’, instead of their pre- 
sent six-day, 48-hour schedule. In addi- 
tion, the.workers seek wage increases. 


picket lines. 

Only one of the Garfield stands, operat- 
ing in the Port Authority bus terminal 
at 41st. St. and 8th Ave., is doing busi- 





Garfield stands are located in Times 
Square, the Port Authority Bus Terminal, 
the Rialto Building, South Ferry and 
Staten Island ferry terminals, Journal 


Record photo by Bob Franklin. 
Stern’s Local stewards at meeting Sept. 14 pledged oné day a month to Great 


Neck campaign. Org. Jimmy Briggs is at extreme right. 


great responsibility. Generating new enthusiasm an@ intensified activity, 
the general organizers and other staff members have assumed responsibility 
for success of the drives in stores to which 
they have been assigned, Organization 
Dir. Bill Michelson announced. 


Evaluating the situations at the various 
stores ‘where the drive is presently con- 
centrated, Michelson said the best pro- 
gress is being made at the Stamford, 
Conn. Bloomingdale branch store, and 
at the New Rochelle store of the same 
company. 


The Stamford campaign continues to 
move forward at the strong pace begun 
about a month ago. Organizers John 
Buckenberger and Renee Cohen report 
that regular meetings of the organized 
Stamford store employees are taking 
place, and that a number of these em- 
ployees are openly recognized inside the 
store as union builders. As a result of 
steady home visiting and the membership 
meetings, the number of new members is 
growing steadily. 


New Rochelle Progress 

At New Rochelle, the recent break- 
through in signing up store employees 
is being followed up, and meetings of 
the newly organized members are being 
held. The organizing team at New Rochel- 
le is headed by General Org. Ben Berman, 
and includes Mort Lewart and Frank 





65ers whom she leads. A considerable 
number of membership cards have been 
signed by A &S employees, and the cam- 
paign is going forward steadily. 


To organize the A & S store in Hemp- 
stead, a long-time ‘65’ leader, General 
Org. Bob Burke, has been assigned, For 
the campaign at the Garden City, L. 1. 
store of A&S, General Org. Bernie Eis- 
enberg has been assigned. 





Fresh Meadows Assignment 


At Bloomingdale’s Fresh Meadows, LI. 
store, where progress has been slow, either 
Murray Silverstein or Phil Manheim will 
be assigned responsibility to organize the 
store. 

At Gimbels new Westchester store, 
which is covered by an agreement with 
‘65’, the two departments store leaders, 
Carl Andren and John Meegan, are at 
work signing up the 700 employees in 
District 65. 

Michelson added that,-in response to 
numerous requests for organizing assist- 
ance from employees in other non-union 
department stores, and bids from AFL 
and CIO unions to launch joint drives 
at certain stores, Milton Reverby has 





alt i te. 


ness, and that only because it is being 
manned by company officers. 





in Parkchester in the Bronx. 


LESLEY 


South's Racist Terror 


A huge rally is being planned by District 65 to protest the murder 
of 14-year-old Emmett Louis Till and other Negroes who have been 
slain in Mississippi by white racists in a wave of terror that has swept 
many parts of the South in recent months. 

The ‘65’ Executive Council, consisting of the top officers, organizers and local 
officers, called for the protest meeting in the Garment Center on Friday, Oct. 7, 
during the noon hour. Commitments to address the open air rally have already 
been received from Congressman Adam C. Powell, and it is expected that leaders 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People will speak, 
as well as leaders of the major labor unions in the city. 

Meanwhile, many locals, shops and crews of District 65 have sent protests 
to Governor White of Mississippi and to U.S. Attorney-General Brownell in Wash- 
ington. Among these are Button, Corrugated, Sample Card, General Office, 
Metal, Knitwear and Aparel.. 

Pres. Livingston, speaking at the Executive Council meeting, pointed out that 
in order to guarantee a successful rally, “our first job is to establish a universal 
determination among our members in support of the struggle for civil rights.” 
Recalling Arthur Osman’s emphasis that “if they want to be free, a minority— 
or a majority—must be prepared to struggle and fight-and organize for such free- 
dom,” Livingston called for greater activity by the ‘65’ Negro Affairs Committee. 

‘65’ Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson announced that the NAACP’s general 
counsel, Thurgood Marshall, will address the General Council meeting Wednes- 
day, Oct. 5. Robinson pointed out that 65ers have a special responsibility to spur 
the Garment Center rally, and also called for the members to give the fullest 
support, financially and physically, to the NAACP’s program to win civil rights 
for all citizens of the United States. 





Square in Jersey City, N.J., and six stores 


been assigned to look into these possibil- 
ities. 


Engelberg. 

Michelson singled out Stern’s de- 
partment store 65ers for the greatest 
participation of any group of ‘65’ store 
workers in the store campaign. Their 
responsibility is the new Stern’s Great 
Neck, L.I. branch, opened last month. 
With Sol Molofsky in charge, the team 
here includes the Local 5 Organizers, 
Jim Briggs and Mary Leyden. They 
have succeeded in bringing out dozens 
of Stern’s 42nd St.° employees each 
week on their days off to talk to Stern’s 
Great Neck employees about joining 
the union. These rank and file organ- 
izers have reported “excellent” respon- 
se from the unorganized employees. 
Some individual experiences point up 

the effectiveness of department store 
workers organizing their counterparts in 
the unorganized stores. Briggs said sev- 
eral unorganized employees were most 
impressed when the 65ers showed them 
2 vacation pay checks for amounts far 
4 greater than the unorganized workers 
if now earn, as concrete evidence of what 
: is possible of achievement by joining the 
ae union. 


4 Brown Joins Carnes at A & S$ 

At Abraham & Straus in Brooklyn, 
greatest target among unorganized stores 
in the city, with 3,000 employees, Michel- 
s0n said it was deemed necessary to as- 
sign a second experienced general organ- 
izer, Frank Brown, to take responsibility 
with Nick Carnes for organizing the huge 
store. The organizing team at A&S in 
Brooklyn also includes Steve Romano, on 
leave from Bloomingdale’s 59th St., and 
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joined quickly, Steward Walter Wyatt is standing, center. Org. Valerie Robinson is standing, right. 


building, came to the ‘65’ Center asking how to join up. With 
the help of Organizer Valerie Robinson and General Org. Andy 
Bellemare, their question was answered. 

The firm is in business over 50 years, and some of the em- 
ployees have seniority up to 34 years. Average wage 41s about 
$40 a week, and the workers get a paid vacation of one week 
after 10 years on the job. They seek $10 wage boosts, improved 
Agnes Devlin, who has inspired valuable It all started when several of the employees, who were told vacations and holidays, the Security Plan, sick leave and other 
organizing efforts by the Namm-Loeser about ‘65’ by Hercules Corrugated 65ers working in the same improvements. Newly elected shop steward is Walter Wyatt. 
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They heard about ‘65’, 


METAL & MISC. PROC. LOCAL—The newly organized 
workers in Preferred Electric Wire, shown above, won quick 
recognition from their employer that they wanted ‘65’ as their 
union. All they did was to present him with the fact that 40 
of the 41 employees had already paid the initiation fee and re- 
ceived their ‘65’ membership books, The employer has agreed 
to negotiate a contract, and talks are to start soon. 














1,000" New 65ers by Next Spring’ 





GARMENT LOCALS OPEN 
BIG ORGANIZING PUSH 


Close to 200 workers in 22 unorganized shops are presently under 
systematic organization by District 65 in the Garment market as the drive 
to bring about 1,000 unorganized workers in this area into the Union by 
next spring spreads over a broader target area. 


With General Organizer Frank Brown 
assigned to the organizing campaign at 
the Abraham & Straus department store, 
the Garment Center organizing team now 
consists of two, including Al Dicker and 
Zeke Cohen. 

With the campaign’s extension, two 
new organizers are being considered from 
the ranks of the Textile Local. They are 
John Oliva of Charmtex and Harry Dia- 
mond of Allure Fabrics. 

One. more newly organized shop com- 
pleted its first ‘65’ contract, Organizer Al 
Dicker reported. The Admiral Fabrics 
workers won wage increases ranging from 
$8 to $15 a week plus the Security Plan, 
a 37%-hour work week, paid sick leave 
and the other phases of a ‘65’ Textile 
Local contract. Admiral was first con- 
tacted by rank and filers Clay Stout and 
Frank Miller. 

Negotiations are under way at newly 
organized Commonwealth Plastics, a 
button shop, after a half-day strike, 
which received substantial support from 
the rest of the market and thus con- 





vinced the employer to sit down to 
talk. Two other new shops, Navaho 
Weaving and Superior Lace, are also 
in negotiations. 


Certain methods proven in the ex- 
periences of the past few months, when 
the drive was getting under way, are be- 
ing followed. Important among these is 
the specific assignment of organizing 
targets to teams of members and organ- 
izers, who will report at regular intervals 
the status of their assignment—the pro- 
gress they are making, or the reasons for 
a lack of progress. 

Entire buildings have been assigned to 
organizing teams, with the aim of mobil- 
izing the 65ers in the building as well as 
members in the immediate area for organ- 
izing large numbers of smaller shops 
simultaneously. 

In all cases, 65ers in shops nearby 
target shops will be asked to take re- 
sponsibility for organizing and for picket 
lines if necessary. 
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OCTOBER 

DATE LOCAL TIME PLACE 
Wednesday Oct. 5 GENERAL COUNCIL ........... 7:00 P.M. Penthouse 
Thursday Oct. 6 Toy B@ GME ..ccccsccvcccsccccece 7:00 P.M. Penthouse 
Monday Oct. 10 Divest Math FT cccccvcccccccccce 6:30 P.M. Green Room 

” ” ET a kek iN leon vesedsnecceneuns 6:30 P.M. Oval Room 

” - DURBIN. occ vececcccovssccsnste 6:30 P.M. Room 508 
Tuesday Oct. 11 Textile .....cccccccssccvcccceses 7:00 P.M. Penthouse 

” ey & Metal (English) ........+-eee0s 6:30 P.M. Clover Room 
Wednesday Oct. 12 BED 6 Stleaisensenicetitinesecmsmeisehivogiion 6:30 P.M, Penthouse 

” = RGONEE oc cccccsccsaedsicciescsseos 7:00 P.M. Green Room 
Thursday Oct. 18 Metal (Spanish) ........0...0-0> 6:20 P.M. Oval Room 

” ” 7 Cos. & Drag Se ee Green Room 
Sunday Oct. 16 Union News Membership .\ 1:09 P.M, 5th Floor Lounge 
Monday Oct. 17 Direct Mail II ..... 7:00 P.M, Green Room 

” Be DE Ss-s0eusevicsseee 7:00 P.M. Penthouse 

” aaa NE is 30s c 40645000 808 cb0es 3:00 P.M. Room 568 

v ee. Corr. Nite SRIt ...ccccccccccece 11:00 A.M. 5th Floor Lounge 

” ibe + MPEP PTT TTT TTT TTT 7:00 P.M. Oval Room 
Tuesday Oct. 18 News People Candy ............ 10:00 A.M. Room 508 U 

” 2 Ret. Gen. Queens-Jamaica ..... 7:00 P.M. Whitman Hotel 

. e298 OE RARER) or re 7:00 P.M. Green Room 

” , Ae DNR. sa pecathbebecsceccRice 7:00 P.M. Oval Room 

” PE, Local 2 Non-Sell, ..........00008 7:00 P.M. Penthouse 
Wednesday Oct. 19 Leeal 2 Selling, ....ccccee..sseee: 7:00 P.M. Penthouse 
a Fe ir. es Reta FTV ..ccccses 7:30 & 10:45 P.M. Clover Room 

” ae NeW JOrSey ccvecccccccccsccccccs 5:30 P.M. Continental Ballroom 

” C.F Knitwear ..... 7:00 P.M. Oval Room 

” od GE wbdsccdteccededececoboceees 7:00 P.M. 5th Floor Lounge 

” ee Display Dept. Store ........+s0. 7:00 P.M. Room 508 
Tharsday Oct. 26 TELS aleve vous dodevantervne 7:00 P.M. Penthouse 

oe See RMREEE occ cccccvcccccscccoccsce 7:00 P.M. Green Room 

” af se EES “weddcceccetecisens 7:00 P.M. Room 508 
Saturday Oct, 22 DER. 405 65 600.00 0060004008 10:00 A.M. Room 508 
Monday Oct. 24 RII UNIS énctisesctnsstensockh gorscintaibes 6:45 P.M. Green Room 

* in PE. thvadaswesdsic eee roceccces 6:30 P.M. Panel Room 

bed a MEY MUD. dcwecececs bbcdsatea 6:30 P.M. Oval Room 

” alla ONE 's oc cnccccvceccsce vdeces +» 7:00 P.M, Room 508 
Tuesday Oct. 25 Chem. & Paint .....ccsccseseccs 7:00 P.M. Panel Koom 

ni x a SD PR ORTE PIS ATT FS 7:00 P.M. Penthouse 

2 ~ gies Local 1250 7:00 P.M. Green Room 

Ret. General .........++. 7:30 P.M. Clover Room 

Wednesday Oct. 26 EXECUTIVE COUNCIL .. 7:30 P.M. Clover Room 
Thursday Oct. vd Corrugated .........ss00. 6:30 P.M. Penthouse 

ie - Fe DORE | xinseceeceviccee cevcccesee 7:00 P.M. Oval Room 

BEV FO occ dcicicscosse soceee 0:30 PLM. Continental Ballroom 
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OIL PAINTING won by John Strussi at Food Local membership meeting was one of 





many valuable prizes donated in ‘65’ Community Fund Drive and awarded at Septem- 

ber local meetings. Strussi, like every other 65er who gave $1 or more to the Drive, 

is still eligible for grand prize of new Chevrolet which will be awarded at General 
. Council meeting Oct. 5. 


‘65’ Fund Drive at $18,000: 


Prizes Awarded at Meetings 


By SOL MOLOFSKY 


District 65’s Community Fund Drive is drawing to a close with generous 
65ers contributing more than $18,000 toward various community organiza- 
tions. The largest single group of contributions was for flood relief, which 


topped $5,000. The rest of the money col- 
lected reflected the varied makeup of ‘65’, 
with large amounts earmarked for Cath- 
olic Charities, UJA, NAACP, Cancer 
Fund, Heart Fund, Greater New York 
Fund, the Committee to Fight Tuberculo- 
Sis Among the Children of Puerto Rico, 
various hospitals, Histradrut, etc. More 
than 100 different organizations will be 
the beneficiaries of contributions by the 
District 65 membership. 


During September at each local mem- 
bership meeting, lucky 65ers won prizes 
for their generosity. Only members in 
attendance were eligible. The winning 
65ers went home with a radio, a wrist 
watch, Revlon beauty kits, glass ware 
sets from Ceragraphic, flash camera 
sets, food baskets from Club 65, etc. 
One prize was a four-day stay at Gros- 
singer’s. 

Winner of the grand prize, a new 
Chevrolet donated by Luby Chevrolet, 
will be named at the October General 
Council meeting scheduled for Oct. 5. 

Arrangements are being made to quick- 
ly turn over all monies to the organiza- 
tions designated. Members who have not 
as yet made their contributions to the 
7°55 Community Fund Drtve are urged to 
do so before the October General Coun- 
cil meeting, when the drive for this year 
will come to a close. 

A number of Locals met their quota of 
at least $1 per member. They include the 
following: Toy & Gift, Textile, Garment 
Supplies, Knitwear, General Office -and 
Sample Card. The Golden Eagle Insur- 
ance shop, turning in more than $3 per 
member, had the best average for a shop 
in the Union. — 














Record Photo by Irving France 

SUITCASE he won at Shoe Local meet- 

ing Sept. 21 makes Harry Kasloff of 

A.S. Beck look ready to take off on 
extended vacation. 


5 
z 


Record photo by Irving Stuts 





GOLD WATCH was reward won by lucky Sol Stern (right) of Paul Cohen Co. for 
participating in ‘65’ Community Fund Drive. Helping Sol admire his prize at Toy & 
Gift Local meeting Sept. 19 is Herb Bilinkoff. 
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Security Plan Benefits Top $15 Million Mark 
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Two milestones in the history of the District 65 Security Plan coincided last month—the Tenth Anniversary of the Plan, and the $15,000,000 
mark in total benefits paid out to members and their families. Exec. Vice-Pres. Jack Paley took the occasion to note “the tremendous growth of 
District 65's security program in these ten short years.” 





Rafael Perez, Jr. Scores a First 


soi 








Record photo by Clarence Bowman 


FIRST MATERNITY BENEFIT claim under Medical Plan’s new fee-for- 
service cash medical benefit was paid to Rafael Perez of Republic Container 
Co., a corrugated shop. Rafael’s wife Maria gave birth to little Rafael, Jr. on 


Sept. 7, 


less than a week after new companion program went into effect. 


Here, admiring new arrival, are the parents with Medical Plan Organizer Bill 
Sidel, who came to deliver $100 benefit check, covering costs of pre-natal 
care, delivery and post-natal doctor care. 


While the $15,000,000 mark in total benefit payments by the 65 Security 
Plan, the Retirement Plan and the Store Workers Security Plan is an im- 
pressive figure, Paley observed, “the benefits to our 30,000 members and 


their families—together numbering 75,000 persons—can 

hardly be measured in terms of dollars and cents alone. | 
It is the peace of mind which our security program 
provides—the security against the fears and hazards | 
of ill health, old age and even death—which is most 


striking.” 


Paley noted that hardly a year has gone by since 
the Plan’s beginning in 1945 without some significant 
improvement in benefits. “Under the able guidance of 
Arthur Osman, founder of our union and manager of 
the Security Plan, and ‘65’ Pres. David Livingston, 
additional improvements are being considered,” he 


added. 


Paley described the steady succession of improve- 
ments in the ‘65’ Security Plan since its founding: 

@ 1945—Security Plan began with sick benefits up 
to $28.50 a week for 13 weeks; hospitalization and 
$1,000 death 


surgical benefits for members; up to 





Jack Paley 


benefits; up to $1,000 accidenta! death and dismem- 
berment: benefits; maternity leave benefits of 6 weeks for female members, plus $50 


towards doctor bill. 


@ 1947—Sick benefits of 1% average 
salary, up to $35 a week for 13 weeks. 
Family hospitalization for husband, wife 
and children under 18, including mater- 
nity benefits. Maternity hospitalization 
increased to $80. Surgical allowances in- 
creased by approximately 25%. Coverage 
for unemployed members extended. 


@ 1948—Sick benefits extended to 26 
weeks. Families covered by surgical ben- 
efits. Maternity surgical benefits in- 
creased to $75. Death benefits increased 
to $4,000 maximum. 


@ 1950—Sick benefits maximum raised 
to $42 a week—2/3rds of earnings for 
first 13 weeks; 4% of earnings for second 
13 weeks. Death benefits increased to 
$7,000 maximum. Retirement Plan 
achieved. 


@ 1952 — Medical Plan coverage 
achieved for members and families. 


@ 1953—Sick benefit maximum in- 
creased to $50 a week. Members injured 
on job receive difference between Work- 
men’s Compensation and Security Plan 
allowance. Surgical allowances increased 
by 25% for those not covered by Medical 
Plan. Maternity hospitalization increased 
to $100. 





@ 1954—Burial benefit instituted for 
members. 


@ 1955—Companion medical program 
established, offering all members covered 
by Medical Plan a choice between com- 
plete medical care provided by HIP and 
fee-for-service cash medical benefits. 


The Store Workers ‘Security Plan, 
which began in 1950, offers approxi- 
mately the same benefits as the ‘65’ 
Security Plan. The major areas of dif- 
ference are in death benefits, which 
range from $500 to $4,000 for store 65ers, 
instead of the $1,000 to $7,000 range for 
other members; and in compensation 
cases, where the ‘65’ Security Plan makes 
supplemental payments to bring com- 
pensation payments up to the level of 
sick benefits. The establishment of a 
pension plan covering store workers is 
now pending. 


“As the Security Plan begins its second 
decade,” Paley said, “its large reserves 
offer further guarantees to those who 
are covered by the Plan that it will con- 
tinue to provide outstanding benefits, and 
at the same time, members of District 65 
can look forward to further improve- 
ments in the Plan.” 





As Other Unions Follow ‘65 Lead on Companion Medical Plans: 





HIP DOCTORS TOLD: ‘THIS IS YEAR OF DECISION 


“It is our hope that setting up 


this fee-for-service companion plan 


will not only provide a,valuable benefit for many mezoers, but that it may 
also help to improve the quality of medical care both within and outside 


Be «6 =: 


--ARTHUR OSMAN, addressing Security Plan Trustees, June, 1955 


Doctors in the medical groups of the Health Insurance_Plan of Greater 
New York (HIP) have been cautioned that “the next twelve months may 
prove to be the most crucial in the history of HIP,” and that “the key to 


the problem rests primarily in the hands 
of the family physicians of HIP medical 
groups.” 


The occasion for these cautioning re- 


‘marks to the HIP doctors, as stated in 


the monthly publication, HIP News, is a 
growing development among trade union 
welfare programs, sparked by District 65, 


«to give members a choice of either cov- 
“erage under HIP or fee-for-service cash 


medical benefits. 


The District 65 program providing a 
choice to members of the two forms of 
medical benefits, originated by ‘65’ Pres. 
David Livingston, has now been followed 
by the Joint Dress Board of the Intl. 
Ladiés Garment Workers Union, AFL, 
and District 15 of the Intl. Assn. of 
Machinists, AFL. 


“As a result of these developments, HIP 
and the‘indemnity (fee-for-service) plans 
are now in direct competition for the 


confidence and support of the same 
groups of workers and their families,” the 
HIP News observed, adding: ; 


“The next twelve months may prove 


October 2, 1955 





to be the most crucial in the history of 
HIP. During this year of decision, the 
medical groups affiliated with HIP coald 
lay the foundation for the growth of en- 
rollment into the millions—or they could 
see their combined enrollment level off 
at the half-million mark. The decision 
will be made in millions of individual 
services rendered to patients by the phy- 
sicians of the HIP medical groups.” 


The same article noted that “the very 
union officials who have pushed for HIP 
and won its benefits for their members 
have seen complaints, real or apparent, 
flow across their desks. Whether the 
union has HIP coverage, or an alternate 
plan, members’ complaints are concen- 
trated upon the union officials in charge 


of the medical care program—but with 
HIP the union official is made to feel 
more responsible. 


“In the past year, some union officials 
have felt a growing reluctance to be 
placed in this position of responsibility 
for the kind of medical care provided 





to their members. They have two ways 
of escaping this responsibility: 1) They 

buy nothing but an indemnity plan, 
thus leaving the quality of care entirely 
to the hit-and-miss selections of indi- 
vidual members; but when they do this, 
members expose themselves to the risks 
of mounting costs for services not cov- 
ered by the indemnity; or 2) They can 
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purchase either of two alternative plans, 
one HIP, the other an indemnity plan, 
and let the union members take thete 
choice. 

“This is the year of decision for every 
physician who has cast his lot with HIP 
and is devoted to the professional success 
of his medical group. This success, in 
turn, will assure financial rewards.” 
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~ Baldinger in ‘Security Plan Post 


Irving Baldinger, 


Baldinger will serve directly under the guidance of 


Exec. Vice-Pres. Jack Paley. 


A member of ‘65’ since 1937, Baldinger joined during 
organization of the mail order house where he worked. 
He played a leading role in the campaign to organize the 
shop. He became an active member, serving on several 
rank and file committees, but giving most of his time to 


the ‘65’ newspaper, Union Voice. 


He joined the staff as a trainee on the newspaper, 
then became a trainze organizer, and finally returned to 
the paper becoming editor in 1943, Serving in this cap- 
acity until 1952, Baldinger then went into the Medical 


director of the Medical Plan since its beginning in 1952, has 
been appointed administrator of the Security Plan. He 
replaces Kenneth Sherbell, who resigned last month. 





Plan office as director and was responsible for organizing 


the department from its very beginnings. More recently, 


he supervised the institu- - 


tion of the new companion fee-for-service program. 
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Campana de Organizacion en 
Tiendas Por Departamentos 


En los mitines generales de todas las industrias, celebrados a través 
del Distrito 65 en el mes de Septiembre, los miembros aprobaron la proposi- 
cién del Presidente Dave Livingston, de poner todas las fuerzas del Distrito, 
incluyendo el personal de la Unién, en la campafia para organizar las tien- 
das por departamentos de la ciudad de Nueva York. : 


La proposicién se debatiéd en el Conci- 
lio llevado a cabo en el] mes de Septiem- 
bre, para que ésta fuera discutida en los 
Cuerpos Ejecutivos y mitines generales 
de las Locales. Fué argumentado por al- 
gunos lideres y miembros, particularmen- 
te por la seccién del Garment, el Direct 
Mail y Retail TV, que hay buenas opor- 
tunidades para organizar en estas indus- 
trias y que por lo tanto los Organizado- 
res de estas industrias no deben ser cam- 
biados y ponerlos en la campafia de or- 
ganizacién en las tiendas. 

.Se acordé que estas Locales deberfan, 
inmediatamente empezar a organizar en 
sus industrias. Sin embargo, se acordé 
también que la mayor concentracién de- 
berfa ser en las tiendas por departamen- 
tos. 

Las tiendas son la industria decisiva 
para el Distrito 65. Hay un gran numero 
de desorganizados en tales tiendas como 
Abraham & Straus, en Brooklyn,; la ra- 
ma de Bloomingdales y Sterns y muchas 
otras. También se reconocié el gran pro- 
greso en mejorar las condiciones y sala- 
Trios en las tiendas, que podria ser el 
ejemplo para el resto de la organizacién 





y as{ poder levantar el salario y mejorar 
las condiciones para todos los miembros 
del Distrito. 

Como resultado de esta discusién y la 
decisién adoptada por los miembros, al- 
gunos Organizadores han sido ya asig- 
nados a la campafia, El Organizador 
General Frank Brown ha sido asigna- 
do para ayudar en la orgnizacién de 
Abraham y Straus. Sol Molofsky ha si- 
do asignado a la nueva rama de Sterns 
en Great Neck, L.I. Milton Reverby 
fué asignado a Abraham & Straus, en 
Hempstead, L.I. Otros han sido asigna- 
dos por el Director de Organizacién, 
Bill Michelson, quien a la vez dara to- 
do su tiempo a esta campafa. 

Mientras tanto, miles de miembros se 
han unido a esta campafia, ayudando en 
los piquetes en varias tiendas y visitando 
a los desorganizados en sus respectivas 
casas. Ha habido un gran entendimien- 
to en todos los miembros y es de recono- 
cer que esta es la mds importante cam- 
pafia de Organizacién que ha hecho el 
Distrito 65 y que determinardé su futuro 
en los afios venideros. 





Primeras ReclamacionesPagadas 


En el Nuevo 


Plan Medico 


Varias reclamaciones han sido recibidas y pagadas por las Oficinas del 
Plan de Seguro, desde que empezé el nuevo Plan Médico-pago por servicio. 
El nuevo plan fué puesto en efecto el dia primero de Septiembre. Muchas de 


las reclamaciones hechas han sido por 
miembros que anteriormente estuvieron 
enrolados en el H.I.P. Las reclamaciones 
han sido despachadas y pagadas tan 
pronto como son recibidas y se espera que 
el nuevo Plan opere debidamente. 

E] primer miembro que hizo la recla- 
macién en el nuevo Plan Médico—pago 
por servicio—fué Mark Severin, de la Lo- 
cal 2, de Gimbel. 

El hijo de Mark sufrié un ataque de 
amigdalitis y se necesitaron varias visitas 
del médico a su casa y aplicaciones de 
varias inyecciones de Pinicilina, Los ser- 
vicios del doctor subieron a la suma de 
$20, a razén de $5 por visita. Bajo las 
concesiones de] Plan de Seguro el miem- 





bro recibiéd la cantidad de $16.00, o sea, 
a razan de $4 por visita. 

Informé Baldinger que la primera re- 
clamacién de casos de maternidad, fué 
pagado a Rafael Pérez, al cual la sefiora 
dié a luz el mes pasado. Un cheque por 
valor de $100 le fué enviado al compafie- 
ro. Los beneficios médicos incluyen cui- 
dado médico antes del parto, en el parto 
y después del parto. 

El programa del nuevo Plan Médico da 
a cada miembro la oportunidad de es- 
coger entre los dos programas, estar cu- 
bierto en el H.I.P., o dinero en metdalico 
por servicio obtenido. 

La aprobacién del nuevo Plan fué adop- 
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Plan de Seguro de A&S 


Inferior al de las Uniones 








Una vez mas la compafiia Abraham & Straus, buscando Ja forma de cé- 
mo alejar sus obreros de unirse al Distrito 65, ha presentado un plan de se- 
guro que sirva de obstaculo para la organizacion. “Esta es una tactica anti- 
gua,” dijo Nick Carnes, Organizador General, “recordando afios atras, en 
una campafia de organizacién, en la tienda de Brooklyn esta misma compa- 


fiia introdujo beneficios de’ enfermedad y hospitalizacién, que se llamé 


Asociaci6n de Beneficios Mutuos, tan 
pronto se dieron cuenta del progreso que 
hacia la organizaci6n. 

Los beneficios bajo la A.B.M. eran me- 
nos que e] Plan de Seguro del 65 en aque- 
lla época y est&é muy lejos de ser igual 
ahora. Un atentado para igualar al Plan 
de la Unién fué llevado en Namn, tienda 
por departamentos, pero los trabajadores 
ganaron el Plan de Seguro y aun as{ la 
asociacién de beneficios mutuos se ha 
quedado con beneficios limitados a los 
cuales los empleados tienen que contri- 
buir, 

“ ahora que los empleados de A & S 
se mueven a favor de la Uniun, la com- 
pafia ha anunciado que mejoras en el 
Plan de la Asociacién de Beneficios 
Mutuos estan bajo consideracién. Usan- 
do las mismas tacticas de antafio para 
evitar el que los trabajadores se orga- 
nizen para su propio bienestar. 

Veamos las mejoras falsas que han de 
aparecer, mas beneficios de enfermedad 
por un periodo més largo. Pero su plan 
permanece igual—es un plan en el cual 
el obrero paga 42% de su salario, el cual 
va a los fondos dc! Blue Cross para hos- 
pitalizacién. 

Siguiendo Nick en sus manifestaciones 
hizo mencién que este plan es inferior 
al Plan de Seguro de las tiendas por de- 
partamentos en el 65. Donde un obrero de 
A & S paga directamente para beneficios 
un trabajador de las tiendas en el-65 no 
saca dinero de su bolsillo para obtener- 
los y puede gozar de muchos beneficios 





tada después de seis meses de discusién 
a través de la Unién. El caso en sf era 
buscar la forma cémo los miembros pu- 
dieran tener mejor servicio, tanto ellos 
como sus familiares y al mismo tiempo 
encontrar la forma cémo mejor usar los 
fondos tan duramente ganados para el 
Plan Médico. 

La decisién para instituir la nueva 
forma de beneficios no fué facil de lle- 
gar a ella. Solamente después de ex- 
tensas consultas con autoridades médi- 
cas y otros peritos en la materia y mu- 
chos meses de discusién con los miem- 
bros. 

El establecimiento de este nuevo pro- 
grama de beneficios médicos, ademas del 
H.ILP. es para el bien de los miembros, 
pues pueden escoger el plan que mas pre- 
fieran, lo mismo el H.I.P. que el pago por 
servicio donde pueden utilizar el médico 
de su agrado, 








FIESTA HISPANA organizada para Ilevarse a cabo el dia 19 de Noviembre en el salon rascacielos del Distrito 65, 
promete ser la mejor actividad celebrada hasta este momento El Profesor Mesorana, con sus diez musicos-retra- 
to- ayudara a los asistentes a pasar una noche de alegria con sus ritmos latino-americanos. Las entradas son a 
$1.50 por adelantado y $2.00 en la puerta. El Chairman A belardo Baez urge a todos los miembros y amigos que ad- 
quieran sus entradas ahora y que vengan temprano. 
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adicionales, tales como cuidado médico, 
seguro de vida, beneficios de entierro, y 
otros. 

Afiadié Carnes que donde un empleado 
de A & § sin la Unién tiene un plan de 
bienestar limitado impuesto por el pa- 
trén, en el 65 gozan de un plan que co- 
mienzan en la cuna y termina en la tum- 
ba, sin costo alguno para ellos. 

“Yuestros miembros tienen en el Plan 
de Seguro mejoras que han venido desa- 
rrolla4ndose en sus diez afios de existen- 
cia y aun hay espacio para mas mejoras, 
las que prometen materializarse en futu- 
ro no lejano.” 


Servicio Personal en el 65 


La Union Ayuda 
En Momentos 


De Necesidad 


Por Sylvia Slatin 


Por el momento tal parece que todas 
las tribulaciones del mundo han descen- 
dido en los miembros de mi taller, “Inter- 
science Publishers.” La tragedia mayor 
fué la muerte repentina del marido de 
una de nuestras asociadas, la que qued6é 
tan perturbada que le era imposible has- 
ta el pensar, hasta en las cosas mas ne- 
cesarias del momento, tales como funeral 
y sus preparaciones. 

Esto sucedié6 antes de que el Plan de 
Seguro hubiera establecido los servicios 
para funerales. Una llamada al servicio 
personal en el sexto piso, e inmediata- 
mente las ruedas se pusieron en movi- 
miento, consiguiendo asi un servicio de 
entierro a un costo minimo. 


En otra ocasién otra compafera es- 
tuvo hospitalizada por un periodo mayor 
que el estatuido por el Plan de Segu- 
ro. Cuando tenia que salir del Hospital 
le fué presentado un recibo de gastos y 
una demanda de pago inmediato. Como 
la compafiera no tenia dinero, se le di- 
jo que no podia abandonar el Hospi- 
tal y se le negaron las visitas hasta que 
la deuda estuviera pagada. 

Otra vez aparece el servicio personal de 
la Union, haciendo todos los arreglos pa- 
ra que la compafiera saliera del Hospital 
y pagara luego en pequefios plazos. 

No todos los casos atendidos por este 
departamento son trégicos. Un miembro 
que tenia ciertas cuestiones, envueltas 
con su ciudadania fué resuelto también 
por este servicio. 

Un casero sin escrupulos aumenté la 
renta ilegalmente a otro de mis compa- 
heros de taller. A través del Servicio Per- 
sonal del 65, el caso fué apelado a la Ofi- 
cina Central de la Comisiédn del Estado 
sobre rentas. El resultado fué en benefi- 
cio del miembro, recibiendo una reduc- 
cién en la renta y devolucién del dinero 
que el casero le habia hecho pagar ile- 
galmente. Este casero pensara dos yeces 
antes de tomar dinero ilegal nuevamente, 
especialmente si es miembro del Distri- 
to 65. : 

Otra ocasi6n en que el Servicio Per- 
sonal ayud6é a otro companero, fué el 
caso siguiente: El compafiero compré 





- un automévil en una agencia y habien- 


do comprado un carro del 1954, cuando 

le fué entregado le dieron uno del 1953. 

El caso fué atendido por el Servicio 

Personal obligando a la agencia a de- 

volver el dinero al compafiero. 

Todos los miembros del Distrito deben 
hacer uso de este departamento, el cual 
esté abierto todos los dias de 9:00 a.m. a 
5:00 p.m. y los miércoles hasta las 9:00 
p.m. para beneficio de aquellos que no 
pueden venir por el dia. Este Servicio 
Personal es parte del Plan de Seguro y 
esté localizado en el sexto piso del Cen- 
tro del Distrito 65, 13 de Astor Place. 
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District 65 Optical Dept. 


Months of Struggle Bring 
Pact at Raymond Service 


By Frank’ Patten 
DIRECT MAIL LOCAL—After many months of struggle, the 1955 con- 
tract reopening covering 110 workers of Raymond Service, a non-associa- 
tion Direct Mail shop, has been settled. Agreement had been reached with 
the management of Raymond Service in 1954 calling for the same settle- 
ment as that reached with the Direct Mail Master Contract Assn. However, 
after the association contract had been settled, Raymond Service refused 
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to come to terms as agreed. 

The association contract calls for in- 
creases of $2 for unskilled workers, $3 
for skilled machine men, and rate in- 
creases for piece work inserters- equaling 
$4 a week. 

Not only did the employer of Raymond 
Service refuse to put the association 
terms into effect, but he also sought a 
reduction or suspension in ‘65’ Security 
Plan payments, refused retroactive pay, 
and wanted 50 cents less in the general 
increase. 

The workers of Raymond Service de- 
cided that they would not be a party 
to endangering the settlement of 65ers 
in the association shops, and unani- 
mously voted not to accept less than 
the other Direct Mail local members. 
Nor would they agree, of course, to any 
suspension or reduction in Security 
Plan payments, 

The dispute -was prepared for arbitra- 
tion, and the employer asked for a post- 

ponement of the hearing. The committee 
agreed, based on the employer’s commit- 
ment to make an honest effort to reach 
a settlement. Within one week following 
the postponement agreement was reach- 
ed. 

Negotiations were led by General Org. 
Milton Reverby and Org. Patten. The 
committee included Ruth Schilling, Leon- 
ard Keonig, Joe Stafford, George Wil- 
liams and Paula Lowe. 

In reply to management’s request that 
certain production problems be resolved, 
the shop agreed to cooperate in an effort 
to find a solution. Representative mem- 
bers from the day and night shifts to- 
gether with Org. Patten have agreed 
upon a working procedure which will aid 
in solving these problems. 

The Raymond Service employees recog- 
nized that their disunity helped cause 
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the long delay in reaching a settlement. 
Along with other Direct Mail 65ers they 
have adopted a program of strengthening 
their ranks for future negotiations, in- 
cluding shop meetings to elect capable 
and respected rank and filers as stewards; 
greater participation in the union’s va- 
rious activities; and helping to organize 
the unorganized. 





Lerner Agreement 
Ups All Minimums 


APPAREL LOCAL — Wage increases 
won by Lerner office and warehouse 
65ers in the 1955 wage drive of District 
65 were put into the pay envelope of 
some 900 workers on Wednesday, Sept. 
21, General Org. Milton Reverby reported. 


The Lerner agreement provided for 
wage increases of 10 to 16 cents an hour 
for two years and a reduction in hours 
to 374 for all 900 employees, as well as 
raises in minimums. For the 10-week 
busy period the workers will revert to a 
384% hour week, 

Areas which were still under discus- 
sion when the agreement on wages and 
hours was won, including the mini- 
mums and distribution of wage in- 
creases over 10 cents an heur, have 
been since settled, Reverby said. 

As a result, all minimums have been 
increased by $2, except for shipping clerks 
and warehousemen who will receive a $4 
hike in minimums, and display workers 
whose minimums have been upped $7. All 
increases are retroactive to Aug. 1. The 
Lerner contract expires Feb. 1, 1958 with 
@ wage reopener in 1957. 
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Varied Art Program | Planned 


Members of District 65 interested in any phase of art can look forward to 
a full program of activities for the 1955- 56 season, Paul Skoorka, Chairman of 


~the Art Committee announced. 


@ Those interested in art classes will have the opportunity to register Tues- 
day, Oct. 11, and Thursday, Oct. 13 in Room 502 at the ‘65’ Center during the 
hours of 7 to 9 p.m. The classes will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 18, in Room 502. 
As in the past, the students will be taught painting in oils, sketching and draw- 
ing. They will M under the expert tutelage of Maurice Kish, 65er and noted 
painter and exhibitor. The students will have a full opportunity to learn to sketch 
from live, professional models. Only a limited number of members can be 


accommodated. 


@ An Art Forum is scheduled to take place sometime in November. A noted 
artist is being contacted to lead the discussion. 

@ Finally, the big Art event of the year—the annual District 65 Exhibit— 
is scheduled to open the first week of December. Members are urged to begin 
preparing their works now so that they can be brought in during the week of 


November 21. 


APPLICANTS’ CLASS for new members of ‘65’, 





RECORD Fhoto by Irving France 
set up by General Office 
Local, held first session Sept. 21. Group included 11 workers employed in 


7 shops who dined at Club 65, then toured Credit Union, Security Plan 
Office, Hiring Hall, Finance Dept., seeing how various departments of ‘65° 
operate. Picture shows Finance Dir. Harry Karpe, center, speaking to group. 
Stewards Ruth Sjogen and Maureen Green, and Local Vice- Chair. Julia 


Kenny, ‘all at. se led tour. 
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Gym-Swim Tix Now on Sale 
— $1 for Entire Season! 

















Swimming, Handball, Basketball and Calisthenics for dropping a few 
pounds—plus a host of other activities—are on tap for District 65ers for the 
entire fall and winter season. The District 65 Gym-Swim program at Julia 
Richman High School, 68th St. and Second Ave. in New York City, featur- 
ing all these activities for keeping you in shape, begins this week. 


Tickets for the Gym-Swim program are now on sale. The one dollar fee, covering 
all costs for the entire season just can’t be beat. Use of the well-kept swimming pool 
whenever you wish, is worth more than the price alone—but when you throw in all 
the other facilities for the same one dollar, you can see that this investment in health 
and relaxation is well spent. 


Tickets at Consumer Service 


Tickets are available at Consumer Service, from team captains of various ‘65’ 
sports, and your organizer. To enjoy the facilities to their fullest, it is suggested that 
you round up a group in your shop and make use of the gym and pool together. 


Arrangements have been made to get the exclusive use of the Handball 
Courts for 65ers on Tuesday nights, so that handball enthusiasts can get together 
for a tournament on those evenings. Basketball practice sessions for men will be 
held every night in the week, Monday through Friday, and you are invited to join 
the ‘65’ basketball teams in their workouts. 

Swimming instructions will be given every night, with a competent teacher in 
charge. Also, instructions in golf, tennis, volleyball and calisthenics will be given 
during the week. All this and much more awaits 65ers, their families and friends in 
the big ‘65’ Gym-Swim program. 
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Things to Sell, Buy, Swap 





BABY FURNITURE. Crib, innerspring mattress, 
padded high chair. Make offer. Gedney 4-8544. 


Things for Sale 





GREEN COUCH. Traditional 7 feet long. Ex- GoL_F BALLS. Twenty-five slightly used. Spauld- 


cellent condition, one-piece foam cushion with ing, Titlest, Dunlo d - , 
, Titlest, p and others. Like new. Will 
slip cover. Price $75. Phone SL 6-3723. sell 35 cents each. Anthony Monaco. Plymouth 
9-5500. 





FORD 8 SEDAN. 1950 model with radio and 
heater. Good condition. Reasonable. HY 5-4071 
or PR 8-8987. 





FURNITURE. 3/4” natural plywood closet $15. 
6 drawer chest with doors $15. Cherry wood 
FUR JACKET. Let-out Muskrat. Like new and double bunk beds $50. Bronx. OL 2-0849. 

very reasonable. Call evenings, CY 2-9323. 











LIVING ROOM SET. Three large pieces, excel- WASHING MACHINE, Small. Also crib, chest, 
lent quality boucle in fine condition. Reason- and drapes. Sacrifice, excellent condition. Call 
able. Call NI 5-8725. evenings JA 3-3828. . 








WASHING MACHINE. Thor wringer type, $50. 
Also youth bed, $25. Both slightly used. Call 
DA 9-2015, after 6 p.m. 


PIANO. Sohmer Upright with bench, in excel- 
lent condition, reasonable. Monitor 6 lb. wash- 
Ing machine, perfect condition $20. OL 17-4057. 








EMERSON TV Console, 17” screen. Mahogany 
cabinet with doors. Perfect condition, but too PONTIAC SUBURBAN. 1949 Panel, original 
large for our room. Call Supt. CI 6-0990. owner. Good condition, perfect for business 


: and pleasure $200. ll B - 
BILTRITE BABY CARRIAGE. Coach type, baby - $ Cae 28 0-008 
tenda high chair. Excellent condition. Reason- 
able price. Call eves. after 7. TW 17-5730. 








1948 PONTIAC. Radio and heater, good con- 
dition. Call KI 17-0130, after 7 p.m, 





HAWAIIAN GUITAR. Ediphone electric, com- 
plete with case, music and amplifier. Practical- 
ly brand new. Original price $175, will sacrifice 
$65. NI 8-5744. 


PLATINA FUR JACKET. Size 12, worn twice. INSURANCE All forms written. A 

L . Auto, fire, 
Original cost $600. Sacrifice $100. CL 9-2465. floaters, business, personal and life insurance. 
1961 PONTIAC. Chieftain, hydromatic 2-door Diduiries invited. Mo obligation. Richard Fox. 
sedan, black fully equipped. Private owner, low 9-1661. 
mileage, not a scratch, $625. NE 8-4187. 





Services 


. 











UPHOLSTERY REPAIRS, Chair bottoms re- 
1951 DODGE CORONET. In good condition and paired, $5. Sofa, $10. Also platforms and re- 
priced for quick sale. Call NA 8-2520, after 7 p.m. upholstering. Dinette chairs recovered. Man- 








104) OLDEMOBILE. Pour door, 6 cylinder in "S02 S0d Bronx. UN 32-2620. 
excellent condition. Low mileage. -Radio and 
heater. WA 3-7942, between 8-10 p.m. or 6un- 
day morning. 


1948 HUDSON. Radio «& _ heater, defroster, 
directional signals. E hanical condi- 
tion, $85. Call TR 3-4307, eves. after 7. 


DRAPES. Complete set brocaded cloth pale blue 
with white — stripe, $40. Also girl's Elgin 
bicycle, $15. Call after 8 p.m. DI 5-6330. 


REFRIGERATOR. Gervel, like new, 7 cubic feet. 
Tremendous buy. Call eves. IN 17-7597. 


FURNITURE. Contents of 3 rooms of modern 
furniture for sale, television included. OR 17-1285, 
after 6 p.m. 




















TV & REFRIGERATOR REPAIR. All makes. 
Special rates to union membérs. Bronx, Man- 
hattan & Queens serviced. RA 6-1144 or YE 2- 
71835, 6-9 p.m. 





LIFE INSURANCE. As recommended by Sidney 
Margolius and other Consumer experts. Also 
all other forms. Richard A. Weinmann, WH 
3-8181 or BA 5-0031. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. Beautiful 8x10 Hand Colored 


Photo from any black and white negative. Price 
$2. Introductory offer. Call DA 9-0460. 


Wanted 











SILVER FOX JACKET. Size 12, like new. 
. Rug 9x13 rose floral in excellent 
condition. Call eves. OL 17-2190. 


CAR WANTED 1950 or '51, 4-door car. Must 
be mechanically good, Ask for Joe. Evenings, 
NI 68-5744. 








This Classified Ad section is for use of Union members only. Rates are 25c 
per ad for all ads except “Services,” whose rates are $1 per ad. Maximum number 
of words for each ad is 20. Mail or bring ads to The Record office, 7th floor, 13 
Astor Place, New York 3, N.Y. All ads must include payment, member’s name, 
address, shop and union beok number, Deadline for next issue is Sat., Oct. 8. 








Practice Gyms Available Now 
For ‘65’ Basketball Teams 


y John O'Neill 
Teams wishing to enter rs. istrict 65 Basketball League for the coming 
season can obtain practice gyms right away by contacting the ‘65’ Recreation 
Dept. This is the first step in getting your squad into shape for the coming 


battles for the coveted ‘65’ hoop title. 
Practice space will bé made available in 


over a dozen Department of Parks gyms. 


in every section of the city, 


The next meeting of team representa- 
tives will be held on Thursday, Oct. 6 at 
6:30 p.m. at the ‘65’ Center. Teams in- 
tending to participate should attend, as 
well as individual players who want to 
sign up with a team. Plans must now be 
made to provide equipment for each team 
as well as building each squad into play- 
ing trim. 

It is expected that the League will be 
divided into two divisions: one for es- 
tablished squads which have been in 
existence for a few years, and another 
for newer and weaker teams. This is 
being done to give everyone a chance 
to play against teams of equal caliber. 


Teams will vie for handsome trophies 
and prizes as well as a host of individual 
awards. Playing nights will be every 
Tuesday and Friday at Stuyvesant H.S. 
oh 15th St. in. Manhattan. Wednesday 
nights will be left open for the home 
games of the ‘65’ Varsity. Anyone wish- 
ing to tryout for the Varsity team should 
also contact the Recreation Dept. 

Players should remember that the 
opening game of the season is only seven 
weeks off. If you want to get into shape 
for the tourney you will have to start 
practicing right away. Remember, get 
down to the next meeting on Oct. 6 or 
call the Recreation Dept., OR 3-5120, for 
more information. 





Darkness at Noon 
Hits ‘65° Softhallers 


The ‘65’ Varsity Softball Team teok 
it on the chin for the last time this 
season in a rolicgking elimination play- 
off game Sept. 15 against Gibbs & Cox 
in the Center Recreation League. The 
65ers let eight runs score in the first 
inning and then piled up runs over the 
next five frames, tying it at eight all. 
Gibbs & Cox scored one more in the 
last of the fifth, to lead 9-8. In the top 
of the sixth, the 65ers pushed two runs 
across and had two men on and one out, 
when the umpire suddenly called the 
game on account of darkness, 

This of course caused the score te 
revert to the last complete inning. 
What a howl went up! After another | 
half hour of arguing, it was finally too 
dark to see the umpire anymore, let 
alone play ball, so the boys went home 
and decided to protest the game. ‘65’ 
didn’t win the protest either, so the 
squad hung up their gloves for the year. 

For their first year in the League 
the squad did pretty well, ending up 
third. It is expected that a much 
sounder squad can be built for next 
season from the present nucleus of 
players. Certain to be back are Al 
Adams, Sal Solano, Harry Jackson, Os- 
car Dupont, Gerry Roman, Charlie 
Ferreria and John Visconti. Well, wait 
till next year! 








Record Photo by Dudley Foster 


‘65’ Varsity Bowling Team above, I-r., rear, Al Altshuller, Shoe Local; Harvey Man- 

heimer, Bloomingdale’s; Frank Pauly, Sterns. Front, Andy Candres, Direct Mail Local; 

Johnny Salerno, N.J. Local. Team is tied for third place after 3 weeks of bowling 
in 22-team Center Recreation League, 


Bowlers Take 


to the Lanes 


Bowling squads in the ‘65‘ League swung into action Sept. 14 with the 
Bloomingdale team taking a slight edge in the standings and Lincoln Letter 
and New Jersey Local hot on their heels. The league is handicapped some- 


what by the fact that they have seven 
teams, which makes it necessary for one 
team to draw a bye each week. One addi- 
tional team is needed right away, so if 
you’ve been thinking about bowling this 
year, contact the ‘65’ Recreation Dept. 
right away. 

All games are played at the City Hall 
Lanes, 23 Park Row, convenient to all 
transportation. About five individual 
players are meeded to fill up existing 
teams, and the Garment Center team has 
sent out a hurried call for bowlers so 
that the squad can stay in competition. 

The ‘65’ Varsity Bowling Team has got- 
ten, off to a swell start in the 22-team 
Center Recreation League. a are tied 
for third place after 3 weeks of bowling 
and feel they can do a creditable job for 
the rest of the séason. The team is made 





up of John Salerno, Andy Candres, Al 
Altshuller, Harvey Manheimer, Ed Kal- 
inski and Frank Pauly. 

Standings of the top 10 teams are as 
follows: 


Center Recreation 


Bowling League 

Team Pts. 
RCA Radiomarine ........ coeccerees 16 
igewtt 06 TPO... ... < oes0vs cwbdemtecs e 
Columbia Broadcasting ......++.+.-. 18 
District 65 .... 11 
Russell & Stoll ........ ba eneedeeecen ee 
National Cash Register ............- 11 
Continental Can ....cc.sesscressess 9 
McCann-Erickson OOo eeeeeeeeearere 8 
GE. Credit ee eeear eee ere eee eteereee 8 
Talcott Inc. ...... 8 
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Snatching Victory from Defeat: 


How Local 262 in N. J. 
Won 500-Worker Shop 


Usually when a union loses a National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion by a margin of 344 to 1, it considers the situation hopeless and 
just forgets about it for a long, long time. But every so often, you find 
a case where the union is convinced that the workers really want to be 
organized—even though their vote seems to say just the opposite. That 
kind of stubborn refusal to be counted out, that ability to get up after 
a knockdown and come back and win the fight, is the mark of a real 
egg And it makes the taste of victory all the sweeter when it final- 
y comes. 





The officers and members of RWDSU Local 262 in New Jersey are enjoying 
the taste of that kind of victory these days, and their enjoyment is shared by 
the 500 workers of Federal Sweets & Biscuit Co. in Clifton, N. J. For, though 
Local 262 lost an NLRB election on June 2, it was recognized by the employer 
as bargaining agent for the employees on Sept. 16. Here’s how it came about: 


For many years Federal Sweets employees had been represented by an in- 
dependent union, the Federal Sweets & Biscuit Employees Assn. They paid only 
25 cents a week dues to this association, which had no full time officers. Because 
it was an independent union, the association had no ties with the organized labor 
movement. Its weakness meant that wages and conditions of Federal Sweets work- 
ers lagged far behind those of union members employed in similar plants. 


Last November, when the RWDSU organizing drive in New Jersey got 
under way, contact was made with the workers at Federal Sweets. Progress 
in organizing the plant was steady but very slow. But there was need for haste: 
the contract between the company and the independent union was due to 
expire July 2. Unless Local 262 succeeded in winning an NLRB election before 
that date, the independent union had a right to negotiate a new contract 
and thus bar Local 262 for at least a year. 


Because of this need for haste, all three parties—Loca! 262, the independent 
union and the employer—agreed on May 20 to a consent election to be held by 
the NLRB. The date for the election was June 2, less than two weeks later. 

A lot of activity was packed into those two weeks: Local 262, under the lead- 
ership of President Anthony Auriema and General Organizer George Braverman, 
intensified its campaign. Leaflets were issued daily, sometimes twice a day. Two 
newspapers were prepared by the staff of The Record and distributed to the work- 
ers. AS many employees as possible were visited at their homes. 


Local 262 Loses Vote, 350-110 


But the time available to Local 262 was too brief and the employer made it 
clear that he wanted no part of a CIO union. This combination of circumstances 
resulted in the vote of 350 for the independent union to 110 for Local 262. 


However, Local 262 had clear evidence that the employer had interfered in 
the election and had kept many workers from exercising a truly free choice when 
they voted. Local 262 presented its objections to the NLRB and:hearings were 
held on its charges. Meanwhile, the drive to organize the workers continued in 
full force. The home visits were stepped up and more and more workers began to 
realize that without a powerful union they would be more helpless than ever in 
dealing with the employer. The independent union could not win any of its 
demands from the employer and the tide began to turn in favor of Local 262 
even among the staunch supporters of the independent union. 


Right after Labor Day, events at Federal Sweets quickly came to a climax. 
On Sept. 9, the NLRB upheld the charges of Local 262 and set aside the June 
2nd election. The NLRB ordered all parties to appear at the Board’s Regional Of- 
fice on Sept. 15, in order to make arrangements for a new election. But on that 
very day, Sept. 15, the members of the independent union were summoned to & 
special meeting where their officers frankly discussed all the issues and unani- 
mously recommended that the workers join Local 262. _ 


There was widespread discussion and many questions were answered by 
Local 262 officers who attended the meeting. When the vote was taken, only 
three votes were recorded as against the merger. At the same time, the Fed- 
eral Sweets workers asked officers of Local 262 to lead their negotiations in 
the drive to win a good union contract. 


The very next day, the negotiating committee—now a CIO union commit- 
tee—met with the employer. Faced with the accomplished facj of near-unanimous 
support of Local 262 by his employees, the employer agreed to sign a stipulation 
recognizing Local 262 as bargaining agent. As this issue of The Record went to 
press, more meetings with the employer had been scheduled by Local 262 and there 
was little doubt that a contract with Federal Sweets would soon be signed, sealed 
and delivered. 


Another 500 workers had been organized, helping to swell the total toward 
the goal of 15,000 newly organized workers a year which had been set at the 
RWDSU General Council meeting last June. Auriema and Braverman pointed 
out that this one victory alone put Local 262 over the top in achieving its quota. - 
But, they added, “we are going to keep on organizing and will try to turn that 
10 per cent a year into 100 per cent.” 













FOW THE OYHER HALF /) 


By Max Steinbock 


So you think you’ve got it tough? Well, read the Wall Street Journal 
series titled “Family Fortunes” and you’ll find that your problems 
shrink by comparison with the folks in the economic stratosphere. 


This series of “case studies of families in various economic brack- 
ets” started off with “Mr. A.,” an aviation machinist who is paying 
off a mortage and 
meeting instalment 
payments on a freezer, 
a power mower, furn- 
iture, storm windows 
and some other items 
—all on take-home pay 
of $78.91 a week. 


But the troubles 
of Mr. and Mrs. A seem 
like practically noth- 
ing when the Wall 
Street Journal gets 
around to Mr. E, who 
earns $18,000 a year; 
Mr..J, whose income is 
$53,320; and Mr. F, 
whose expected gross 
income this year is 
$1,500,000. Multi-milli- 
onaire Mr. F. had to 
go into the oil busi- 
2 ness aS a sideline to 

“~ 











funnel off some mon- 
“ ey that might other- 
wise have been paid to Uncle Sam in taxes. Now Mr. F’s oil interests are 
so big he has had to incorporate them and hire a $15,000 a year man- 
ager “to take details off his shoulders.” As the Wall Street Journal 
says, “anybody who makes a lot of money may have to establish a 
company or two just to manage the income which keeps rolling in.” 
And that naturally adds to one’s headaches. See what we mean about 
things being tofigh for the rich? 

Our own favorites, though, are Mr. and Mrs. C, who are scraping 
along and even managing to save a little on their annual income of 
$91,900. Their $91,900 income is cut by taxes to mere $53,500 a year, 
or $1,028.84 a week. How do you get along on that kind of dough? Well, 
it ain’t easy. As Mr. C says, “The money just pours out.” 


Like many other American families, the C’s wonder: where does 
the money go? It’s not that they’re spendthrifts or anything—Mr. 
C’s only real luxury is a new Cadillac every year. His current car cost 
$5,294, and of course his wife needed one too. However, “she’s concern- 
ed with transportation, not stylish splash,” so she settled for a new 
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Ford, which cost them only $1,690 cash plus the three-year-old car 
they traded in. 


They’ve got some other expenses, but Mr. C doesn’t consider them 
luxuries—they’re more like basic ‘necessities. For example, besides a 
rambling Colonial home in a Boston suburb (which cost $24,000 plus 
$14,000 in improvements) they bought a summer home at the beach 
three years ago. This little beach shack has eaten up about $40,000 
so far, but at least they’re saving the rental of & summer place, which 
used to cost them $3,000 a year, so how could anyone consider it a 
luxury? 


Mr. C has some other interests and hobbies that add up to a few 
bucks a year too. He’s a do-it-yourself addict, perhaps because he 
can’t afford to pay union wages for work that needs to be done. That’s 
why he has workshops well stocked with power tools at both his houses. 


This year he had to buy a little motorboat at $1,530 to replace one 
that was lost during the hurricane last year, but he wants a larger, 
more expensive boat big enough to cruise the New England coast. And 
he’s got “a rather vague yen for a personal airplane,” the Wall Street 
Journal noted. 


Mrs. C, evidently anxious to hold costs down, “keeps up both her 
homes without steady help,” does all the cooking for the family and 
even some of the laundry. However, she hires help for the family’s 
frequent cocktail and dinner parties, and has cleaning women come 
in three days a week to both houses. Mrs. C got along last year with 
only $1,380 worth of new clothes. Says the Journal, “she’s not had any 
new mink since 1949, and then it was only a stole.” And if that isn’t 
being thrifty, we don’t know what is. Fortunately for Mr. C’s bank ac- 
count, she wears very little expensive jewelry, though she does pay 
$200 for a suit and $30 each for the cashmere sweaters that make up 
the major part of her wardrobe. But after all, a woman needs some 
clothes, doesn’t she? 


Those Little Necessities Add Up 
Other necessities of life that had to be paid for last year by the 
C’s included: private school fees for their twin 16-year-old boys, $2,000; 
wedding gifts, $400; yacht and country club expenses, $640; entertain- 
ment, $470; incidental expenses, $3,775; and a new dog, $360. The 
article doesn’t say whether they get a new dog every year, like their 
Cadillacs, and if so, whether there’s any trade-in value on the old one. 


Anyway, with prices and taxes what they are, all the C’s could 
manage to save last year was a measly $13,000—not even 25 per cent 
of their take-home pay. Just to show you how tough things really are, 
all that the G’s have been able to save up since 1946 is a lousy $144,000. 
And nobody’s even made a move to run a raffle for their benefit. 


It all goes to show you that the U. S. is no longer the land of op- 
portunity, what with high taxes and other forms of creeping social- 
ism. It’s getting tougher and tougher every year to put aside a few 
bucks. 
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B. T. F. CAULDWELL 


When Congress reconvenes in January, public power vs. the big GOP 
giveaway of natural resources will once again be a burning issue. Liberals 
in Congress—both Democrats and Republicans, though far fewer of the 
latter—will be trying to push through such important measures as the 
federal dam at Hells Canyon; development of the upper Colorado River, 
including the Echo Park dam; and the Lehman bill for Niagara power 
development. 


Some of us tend to forget what the development of public power has 
meant for America, and especially for the people of the states directly 
affected. But there’s a multi-million-dollar reminder constantly before 
us, if we only look for it. It’s the Tennesse Valley Authority, which has 
reshaped the lives of millions of people in the nine states served by TVA. 


A recital of the statistics that spell out the revolution wrought by 
TVA would fill every page of The Record. TVA has meant flood control 
through nine dams on the Tennessee. River and 26 more on tributaries; 
navigation by boats and barges, which has increased river traffic thirty 


times over during the past 20 years; chemical and fertilizer production 
for defense and agriculture needs; forest development which now pro- 
duces an annual income of $350,000,000 for residents of the valley; recre- 
ation facilities for millions of people along the shores of the man-made 
lakes; and above all power—power for atomic installations at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.; power for industry and farms; power for 1,500,000 homes—power 
that has brought a new meaning and dimension to the lives of people in 
the valley. 


This power is sold by TVA to consumers 
at an average rate of 2.77 cents a kilowatt 
hour. And that points up another very im- 
portant service rendered by TVA: to serve 
as a “yardstick” on the rates charged by 
private utility companies, and thus put 
pressure on them to operate more effici- 
ently and reduce their rates. The proof 
that this has worked is that the cost of 
electric power all over the country has 
gone down 60% during the past 20 years. 


What have these investments meant in 
human terms? Before TVA as many as one- 
third of the residents of some river areas 
were afflicted with malaria. Today, with 
TVA control of potential mosquito-breed- 
ing areas, malaria has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. In 1933, only three per cent of 
the region’s farms were electrified, and 
there were only 300,000 consumers of elec- 
tric power. Today, 90% of all farms have 
electricity, and TVA has 1,300,000 cus- 
tomers. 


October 2, 1955 
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GOP Sharpens Axe for Public Power Projects 


TVA, which has given millions of Americans a chance to enjoy a 
decent standard of living, is threatened by foes of public power. 
More moves to give away natural resources and provide big 

grabs like Dixon-Yates are expected when Congress reconvenes. 


Hiwassee Dam is one of 35 that cont 
providing fow-cost electric power for millions of Americans. 











Even the GOP doesn’t dare directly to threaten TVA’s existence. In- 
stead, the Republican strategy is to whittle away at it gradually, to turn 
over first one and then another TVA service to private companies. That 
was what was behind the notorious Dixon-Yates deal, and the more re- 
cent fight to turn Hells Canyon over to “private enterprise.” Fortunately, 
Dixon-Yates was defeated, but the other measures have yet to be put to 
a Congressional test. 


The strange thing about the GOP position is that TVA and similar 
projects have been hailed by even atch-conservatives as the answer 
to the destructive floods that periodically ravage other areas, like 
the Missouri and Columbia valleys. Our emissaries to foreign 
lands urge that backward countries develop TVA programs 
of their own for flood control and cheap electric power. 
Israel and the Arab states have been urged to set up 
a Jordan Valley Authority patterned after TVA, and so 
has India and other countries. 

These are fine ideas, and we ought to continue 
to promote them abroad. But while We’re doing 
so, let’s save the pilot model, d 
TVA, and duplicate it in é 
our own backward areas 
in the U.S. 
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be the arbitrator 


The Record here continues a feature based on material supplied by 
the American Arbitration Association. These cases, taken from the files 
of the AAA, are not meant to serve as a guide in preparation of arbitra- 
tion cases, since arbitrators’ decisions may vary even in identical situations. 
However, they do show the kind of reasoning and the types of facts used 
by an arbitrator in arriving at a decision. 


CASE OF THE DISPUTED VACATIONS 


In February 1955, a large retail store underwent reorganization and 
closed dowh an entire department. Six employees, for whom other jobs 
couldn’t be found, were let out. It was understood they would not be rehired 
as there was no need for their type of work. About five months later, a 





dispute arose between management and the union as to whether these six 
ex-employees had vacation money coming to them. 


Management not only disagreed with the union’s interpretation of the 
contract but denied that the grievance could be processed to arbitration. 
“The arbitration clause is available only to present employees of the com- 
pahy, not ex-employees,” said the personnel manager. 


Finally, it was agreed to let an arbitrator rule on whether the dispute 
was arbitrable and if so, whether the six discharged workers were entitled 
to vacation pay. (Arbitrator’s award below.) 


CASE OF THE IMPULSIVE MECHANIC 


On the basis of 12 years experience with other employers in the trade, 
Fred L. was hired as a Class A mechanic at a rate of $1.76 per hour. At this 
classification, he was expected to do a wide variety of jobs with a minimum 
of supervision. 


Everything went smoothly until his second month on the job, when 
complaints began coming in about some of Fred’s work. Management said 
that since Fred couldn’t be trusted to do a good job working by himself, 
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he would have to be given closer supervision and be reduced to a Class B 
mechanic. This would have meant a 10 cent per hour cut in pay. Fred 
denied there was anything wrong with his work. Refusing to take the re- 
duction, he walked out. 


A week later, on discussing the matter with the union, Fred filed a 
grievance asking for his class A job back but indicating willingness to be 
a Class B mechanic if he had to. Management at first refused to entertain 
the grievance, claiming that Fred had quit. But the whole dispute was 
finally put before an arbitrator selected from the American Arbitration 
Association’s panel. (Arbitrator’s award below.) 


Arbitrators’ Awards 
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THE NIGHT OF THE HUNTER—kxkxkx* 


“The Night of The Hunter,” based on the exciting novel 
by Davis Grubb, has been made into a startling film, in- 
dicative of a recent trend in Hollywood to cast aside re- 
strictions on subject matter and treatment. The screen 
play, written by James Agee, emphasizes the eternal strug- 
gle between Good and Evil. 

The main character of the film is an itinerant prseenet, 
Harry Powell (Robert Mitchum). There se 
has never been a man of the cloth in any — 
film like this soul-saver. Powell talks much 
about Love and Hate and their battle for 
supremacy and it sounds like the real thing 
to his listeners. He has an ambition to 
build a tabernacle but destroys all that 
gives a tabernacle meaning in the manner 
he attempts to raise funds for the project. 
This warped creature will stop at nothing, : 
not even murder, to realize his aim. , , 

Powell marries Willa Harper (Shelley Bob Mitchum 
Winters), widow of a convict, hoping she or her children, 
John (Billy Chapin). and Pearl (Sally Jane Bruce), will 
lead him to $10,000 Harper stole and secreted before he 
was hung. The audience knows the money is hidden in an 
old’ rag doll Pearl drags about with her constantly. Tension 
grows and suspense is heavy as Powell heaps crime upon 
crime to get the money. You will be quite limp before Good 
wins over Evil. 

‘ The action takes place in a West Virginia town during 
the depth of the depression. With Paul Gregory as producer 
and Charles Laughton as director, you can expect effective 
drama. Thaf’s what you'll get. Throughout the film the 
musical score sets the mood and pace for Powell’s sinister 
doings. 

In addition to the cast already mentioned, special notice 
must be made of Lillian Gish, Evalyn Varden and James 
Gleason for their fine performances. —MILLIE TILLER. 









































THE DEEP BLUE SEA—xkxkxx 


The theme is old, but its treatment is fresh and ex- 
citing in 20th Century Fox’s ‘The Deep Blue Sea,” produced 
in London and filmed in CinemaScope. 













The picture opens with an unsuccessful suicide attempt 
by Hester (Vivien Leigh) and by a series of well-executed 
flashbacks we learn of the events that led to this desperate 
act. Hester was content as the wife of a famous English 
judge, Sir William Collyer (Evelyn Wil- 
liams) until she meets Freddie Page (Ken- 
neth More) and fal!s deeply and illogically 
in love. She leaves her husband and her 
comfortable, secure life for love in rather 
ordid lodgings with Freddie. 

























Her tragedy lies in the discovery that 
her lover is unable to respond on the same 
emotional plane to her overwhelming feel- 
ing for him, and is in fact unprepared to 
meet the responsibilities that such a love 
Vivien Leigh demands. What makes this more than just 
a soap opera—in fact an outstanding motion picture—is 
first of all the fact that it is handled with great restraint 
and good taste; and more important, that the picture really 
takes a mature view of marriage and the emotional prob- 
lems involved. 

























Add to this excellent performances by all, especially 
Kenneth More, and place it all against a colorful back- 
ground of authentic London scenes and you have a picture 
well worth seeing.* —LOUISE REVERBY. ~ 
















RECORD MOVIE RATING 
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The Deep Blue Sea The Kentuckian 
The Night of + on 6 oe To Catch a Thief 
the Hunter You’re Never Too The Virgin Queen 


The Man From 


Youn 

The African Lion — Laramie 
The Phenix City Marty Ulysses 

Story ‘. Pete Kelly’s Blues 
Love is a Many _ Summertime 

Splendored Thing To Hell & Back 
Mister Roberts 

/ ister Eil 

The Divided Heart mudencet ee * 
Not As A Stranger Its Always Fair Land of the 
Cinerama Holiday Weather Priaraohs 
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By DR. MANUS E. ORNSTEIN 


There is one basic element in the secret of 
how to attain a ripe old age that none of us 
can control. That is, to pick the right kind of 
ancestors. 


All other things being equal, if we inherit the 
proper genes, and if we can avoid such hazards 
as epidemics, infections and injuries, our life 
expectancy undoubtedly can be increased, For 
each individual the age he will reach, barring 
the hazards I have mentioned, is determined 
by the quality of cells in his body. 


Those whose organs continue to function 
without undue deterioration will live to a ripe 
old age. Those who suffer premature deteriora- 
tion of the vital organs cannot hope to survive 
for long. 


Alll kinds of claims have been made for 
thousands of years as to the reasons for long- 
evity. Bulgaria has long claimed that its climate 
and the fact that fermented milk (Yogurt) is 
consumed by many of its citizens are respon- 
sible for the longevity of many Bulgarian peas- 
ants. The Russians, of course, who claim to be 
first in every field, are also supposed to be un- 
earthing the secret of longevity. The Turks and 
others have made similar claims. 


Even in our own country there have been 
studies made of aged people. One of the favorite 
ways of making these so-called studies is to 
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ask the old people themselves to explain the 
secret of the longevity. 


It’s not surprising that these reasons contra- 
dict each other. A teetotaler attributes his 
longevity to staying away from liquor, while the 
drinker says that consuming a certain amount 
of liquor every day has helped him. Others say 
their longevity is due to smoking, or not smok- 
ing, to eating meat, or, like George Bernard 
Shaw, to being a vegetarian. 


For my part, I prefer my own father’s advice. 
He is 101 years old, and he attributes his long- 
evity to his lack of nervous tension and his abil- 
ity to relax. 


Once we have discarded the contradictory 
claims, we can examine various factors that can 
be proven scientifically to have an effect on 
longevity. These factors include economic and 
social progress as well as scientific advance. 
The quality of such material things as housing, 
sanitation, and nutrition all play a most im- 
portant part in extending life expectancy. Thus 
an infant has a life expectancy of nearly 70 
years in the US., but only half that in India. 


The kind of job you have, the tension and 
stresses you are subjected to in our society also 
play a role. The state of your emotional health 
as well as your physical well-being are both 


great factors. e 


As we continue to .make progress in all of 
these fields, we will be raising the level of life 
expectancy and at the same time we will be 
making old age a period of maturity rather than 
decay. More and more people will enjoy a happy 
and healthy twilight of their: lives. 


That brings us to the matter of preparing for 
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old age. It seems to be that the chronological 
age of retirement, whether it is the arbitrary 
65 or younger or older, should be discarded. Re- 
tirement age should be gradual since it is not 
the same for all people. The age of 65 as a fixed 
retirement time is simply an arbitrary, capri- 
cious statistic. 


Those who are physically incapable of work- 
ing should participate in a gradual slowdown.so 
that when age becomes a determining factor, 
it does not come as a sudden shock. Our econ- 
omic structure must be adjusted so that these 


.people are not let down suddenly. 


It would be helpful for all concerned if aging 
people are used in jobs that are redesigned for 
them. Thus the tempo can be slowed down and 
yet their skills and experience would make up 
for a diminshed physical speed. In many in- 
stances experience could count more than vital- 
ity. 

It would also give elderly people a chance to 
expand their social horizons, make new friends 
and become interested in hobbies and other 
activities for which they had no time while 
working on a full schedule. 


_ The increasing expansion of welfare and 
health plans, particularly by labor unions, will 
materially aid older people in meeting their 
physical problems. The medical service provid- 
ed by these plans include not only immediate 
care in time of illness but constant checking of 


the members. These periodic health examina- 
tions help early detection of disease and offer 
necessary advice on hygiene, The availability of 
good medical care will lessen the physical bur- 
den that old age presents. 
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Make Sure 
It’s Not Diseased 


By SIDNEY MARCOLIUS 


Most people like poultry. But can you be sure the drumstick or wing 
that tastes so good came from a clean, wholesome and disease-free bird? 
It is a fact that many poultry diseases are “transmissible” to human beings, 
and that poultry is sometimes a source of germs that produce other diseases. 
It is a further fact that inspection of poultry is, on the whole, both in- 
adequate and unreliable. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen’s union for more than 
a year has been trying by all possible means to arouse the public to the health 
dangers that exist in certain areas of the poultry industry because of inadequate 
inspection of poultry by Government authorities, and the large number of plants 
in which poultry is packed under unsanitary conditions. 


The way modern poultry is sold, already drawn and wrapped, has some health 
advantages for consumers, but it has also taken away the means by which the old- 
time housewives were able to detect a diseased bird. When the butcher cleaned 
the bird, the housewife had a chance—if she was fast enough—to examine the 
liver to see if it was diseased or abnormal-looking, or if the spleen was enlarged 
(because of disease). Now a sharp-eyed housewife can still tell if a poultry carcass 
is obviously emaciated because the chicken died from tuberculosis or other disease, 
or if it is reddish-looking indicating it died from a fever. But there is little else 
she can tell, and except in some areas there are few safeguards by Federal or 
local e-"" -~**ies, 


U. S. Regulation on ‘Voluntary’ Basis 


Federn: poultry regulation at this time is only on a voluntary basis, and the 
program covers less than 20 per cent of the commercially-slaughtered and processed 
poultry of the nation. Further, the greatest percentage of poultry slaughtered under 
this voluntary program is neither inspected for wholesomeness nor graded for quality. 
In contrast to the poultry situation, most red meat is compulsorily inspected before jt 
comes to the retail store. 


Local boards of health have become very concerned about the lack of poultry 
inspection and the filthy conditions in some packing plants. The New York City 
Board of Health tells this writer it is insisting that all poultry sold in New York— 
the largest market in the country—must be inspected by some impartial agency, or 
the Board of Health won’t permit it to be sold. In New York all poultry now must 
bear either a label on the wrapper or giblet -bag or a metal clip attached to the wing 
indicating that the bird was inspected either by a Federal, state or city inspection 
authority. Chicago and a few other cities have similar regulations. 


The need for compulsory, uniform poultry inspection is so pressing that re- 
cently the Hoover Commission has urged that the Federal Government adopt it. 
The commission pointed out that “diseases common to poultry and man—especial- 
ly the salmonella infections—are almost as significant in number and severity as 
diseases common to animal and man, Poultry or poultry dishes cause about one 
out of four cases of food-borne diseases. Environmental sanitation and handling 
in poultry packing plants is in many instances deplorable.” 


So far the only public support of the drive against diseased poultry has come 
from the labor press. The commercial newspapers have been silent with the excep- 
tion of a few columnists and here and there a few national publications. Business 
interests in the poultry industry, with only a few exceptions, have been cold to the 
proposal for compulsory, adequate inspection, und representatives of newspapers 
that take ads have told Amalgamated officials they privately agree with the exposure 
of these conditions but could not participate in them for business reasons. 

’ 


How To Safeguard Your Family 


What can you yourself do about buying poultry? We won’t have complete protec- 
tion until we get a Federal system of compulsory inspection for poultry as now exists 
for meat. The first thing to do is write your own Congressman urging him to urge 
a nationwide compulsory Federal inspection program. The second, is to get your 
own local Health Department on the ball with a phone call or letter urging strict 
local inspection of poultry‘to protect your family’s health. 


Third, when you buy poultry, look for labels and seals indicating that it has been 
inspected by state, Federal or city authorities. As noted above, inspected poultry 
will generally have such a seal on the wrapper, wing or giblet bag. The Federal inspec- 
tion mark is a round stamp which says “INSPECTED FOR WHOLESOMENESS, U.S. 


‘Dept. of Agriculture.” This mark denotes the wholesomeness of. the bird, but not 


the quality. Some birds are also inspected for quality, and are also marked “U. S. 
Grade” “B” or “C” as the case may be. An “A” quality chicken, for example, may be 
meatier than a “B,” and much better fleshed than a “C”, but all have been examined 
by a Government inspector to make sure there are no, conditions that might make 
the bird or its edible organs unfit for food. 
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Chicken Tasty in Skillet 


pe 
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By DOROTHY MADDOX 


You'll enjoy this fried chicken with mushroom stuffing and 
rich giblet gravy. It will be economical, too, because broilers and 
fryers are plentiful and low priced now. 

‘First make this mushroom stuffing. While it is baking, fry chicken 
a golden brown. Nest the stuffing around the chicken in the skillet. This 
will make an attractive from-range-to-table dish to be served with lots 
of gravy. 








Mushroom Stuffing (Makes 4 servings) 


One medium-size onion, chopped; ™% cup sliced mushrooms or 2 
(3-ounce) cans, drained; 3 tablespoons butter or margarine, 1 cup lique- 
fied instant nonfat dry milk, 4 cups soft bread crumbs, 2 teaspoons salt, 
¥ teaspoon pepper. 1 teaspoon poultry seasoning, 1 teaspoon powdered 
thyme, 2'4-pound chicken, fried. 

Saute onion and mushrooms ‘in butter or margarine until onion is 
tender. Pour liquefied instant nonfat dry milk over bread crumbs. Add 
to onion mixture with seasonings. Toss lightly until blended. 

Turn into ungreased (812x412x212-inch) baking pan. Bake in moder- 
ate oven (350 degrees F.) about 30 minutes or until stuffing is lightly 
browned. Serve stuffing with fried chicken and giblet gravy. 














Knitting Pattern Free 





KNITTED SMARTNESS—The knitted suit is the perfect outfit. 
The smart, trim lines and custom-tailored elegance mean fashion 
at its best. For afternoon or evening wear, this black, wool knit 
suit makes.a stunning ensemble. The white dickey and ‘cuffs set 
off the belted jacket trimmed with black soutache braid. Femi- 
ninity plus is seen in the slim, panelled skirt with a slight flare at 
the bottem. The instructions for making this knitted suit may 
be obtained free from The Record. Simply send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope with your request for Leaflet No. C-251 to 
The RWDSU Record, 132 W. 43rd St., New York City 36. 
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Cavil-Cade 


_. By LES FINNEGAN—— 





@ IN BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
the male majority of CIO Elec- 
trical Workers Local 296 demon- 
strated gallantry over and above 
the call of duty. Last year in 
pargaining with the Rilling Der- 
metics Co. for a new contract the 
men negotiated a unique clause 
giving women workers a new fringe 
benefit—two half-days off each 
year to get permanent waves. This 
year for a little while the men 
were inclined to be selfish and 
demand a similar clause for them- 
selves—free haircut time. But gal- 
lantry and romance won out, and 
the male negotiators agreed in- 
stead to demand two additional 
half-days off for the gals—mak- 


ing four half-days each year they © 


can devote on company time to 
keeping themselves pretty. 


@ IN BAY CITY, MICH, « 
union was the cause of William 
K. Gaertner escaping a long jail 
sentence and getting, instead, a 
sentence to reduce 50 pounds, 
Gaertner, weighing 240. pounds, 
was given probation on a two-year 
sentence for embezzlement after 
he pleaded that he intended to 
get a bricklaying job. Ruled Fed- 
eral Judge F. A. Picard, “I think 
the union would find you too 
much of a risk climbing around 
scaffolds. As part of your proba- 
tion I order you to take off 50 
pounds.” 


@ IN LONDON, ENGLAND, one 
of the most baffling problems 
thrown into the laps of trade 
union leaders in years was pre- 
sented by a fan dancer, Frances 
Gayson, who went ‘on a one-girl 
strike against “showing too much.” 
Frances, 23 a union member and 
a featured number in the girlie 
show, “Bedtime Beauties,” walk- 
ed out when she was asked to 
pose with too little on way up 
front in a bright red spotlight. So 
she went out on strike, picketing 
the Palace Varieties with a sign 
reading, “STRIKE—FAN DANC- 
ERS HAVE MODESTY, TOO.” 


@ IN FLINT, MICH. at the 
city’s Centennial Celebration, be- 
fore a@ supposedly non-partisan 
audience of home-folks, the crowd 
gave uproarious applause to singer 
Dinah Shore but when Vice-Pres- 
ident Nixon followed her his speech 
tas “interrupted constantly by 
shouts and yells of “We want 
Dinah.” All of which impelled one 
top union official in Detroit to 
suggest: “If the Republicans are 
wise. they'll nominate Dinah 
Shore for vice-president.” 
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“Charley’s a real slob! He’s nuts about snappy socks,” but 
he doesn’t even care whether they match or not!” 

















1D LUKE To HAVE, 
NEXT TUESDAY 
OFF, SIR... 


GULP..ITS MY SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY, SIR... 
AND MY WIFE WANTS 
TO GO OUT AND 

(ER) CELEBRATE. 












ARE WE GOING TO 
HAVE TO PUJ UP WITH 
THIS EVERY 25 YEARS? § 
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Prettiest RWDSU Members to C ompete for Title of Union Queen’ 


The Record announces the opening of a new contest—one that 
promises to be the biggest and best yet. It’s a contest to find the most 
beautiful member in the RWDSU, who will get the title of Union Queen 
and a host of valuable prizes. And every ‘Record’ reader gets a chance 
to vote in the finals! — 


Here’s how the contest will work: Entrants must send in photos 
(snapshots, portraits or any other kind will do). You don’t have to be 
wearing a bathing suit; your photo may show you in street attire, 
evening gown or any other form of dress. But figures as well as faces 
count in this contest, so try to send photos that show both. 


With the photo or photos, each entrant should send in the fol- 
lowing information: name, home address, local‘number, where em- 
ployed, age, color of hair and dimensions (height, weight, and bust, 
waist and hip measurements). 


The entries—and there should be hundreds of them—will be nar- 
rowed down to five finalists by a committee of judgés prominent in 
the entertainment world, all of whom are males and therefore auto- 


matically experts on feminine beauty. Then every RWDSU member 
will be asked to help choose the winner from among the five finalists 
by mailing in a coupon ballot which will appear in The Record. 


And the prizes! What prizes! Here are just a few of the prizes 
that have already been pledged for Miss Union Queen: a free trip to 
New York, a free stay at a fabulous resort, guest appearances on top- 
notch television programs, beautiful wearing apparel, jewelry and a 
host of other valuable prizes. What’s more, the four runners-up will 
get beautiful prizes too! Watch forthcoming issues of The Record 
for lists of prizes. 


Don’t delay—send in your entry NOW! Beginning with the next 
issue, The Record will be running as many photos of entrants as we 
have room for. The sooner your photo appears, the more familiar 
you'll be to 160,000 potential voters. If you have a beautiful but bashful 
girl in your shop, persuade her to send in her entry. Winning this con- 
test may be a stepping-stone to fame! Send all entries to Beauty 
Contest, The Record, 132 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
DO IT NOW! 
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